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FOREWORD 



Faculty meml)ers in the Department of Agricultural Education at The Ohio 
State University are pleased to have hosted the Thirtieth Annual Central 
Region Research Conference in Agricultural Education on August 3-5? 1976. 
Conference participeuits— graduate students, teacher educators, state 
supervisors, euid the President of the National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers' Association— were from 11 states. The Conference program was 
designed to review eind euialyze current research, to identify research 
priorities, eind to provide a challenge for the continuing improvement of 
the pleinning, conduct, eind implementation of research in agricultural 
education. These proceedings indicate the outcomes of the Conference 
regarding these goals. 

Expenses of conducting the Conference were met "by eui allocation of 
funds by the Department of Agricultural Education and "by a grant from the 
Research and Graduate Education Committee of the College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, The Ohio State University. Special recognition and appre- 
ciation is extended the following firms that sponsored meal functions: 
Ralston Purina Company; Ohio Federation of Production Credit Associations; 
Ohio Federation of Federal Land Bank Associations; and the Monsanto 
Agricultural Products Company. 

Those of us who planned and hosted the Conference recognize and 
appreciate the contributions of those who attended and participated e We 
look forward to the 1977 Conference that will be held at Iowa State 
University, August 1977. 



J. Robert Warmbrod 
Conference Chairmem 



ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 



The conference committee wishes to thank Dean Roy M. Kottraan, 
College of Agriculture, Home Economics, and Natural Resoiirces, 
The Ohio State University, for his warm welcome to conference 
participeints. Through a slide presentation the Deeui described 
activities and programs in the College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics eind the School of Natural Resources. Dean Kottman 
further explained the impact of the Ohio Agriculttiral Research 
and Development Center, the Cooperative Extension Service, Agri- 
cultural Education Programming, and the Agricultural Technical 
Institute upon the growth and development of Ohio's largest ind- 
ustry - agriculture. 

As conference secretary I want to publicly express my grati- 
tude to those who assisted in the formation and production of the 
Conference Proceedings. 

Deserving of special appreciation are Georgene Ross and 
Jeanne Desy for transcribing audio tapes, typing, and proofreading 
the Proceedings. John Dickens and George Houk are to be commended 
for assistance in recording panel reaction sessions and audience 
discussions. 

Much appreciation is also extended to those presenting papers 
during the Research Conference. Excellent cooperation in promptly 
submitting papers was received. Finally, thank you to all of the 
reactors and discussants. Efforts were made to capture the high- 
lights of panel reactions and audience discussions in summaries 
which follow the papers in the Proceedings. I hope you will con^ 
cur that the summaries are an accurate reflection of yo\ir partici- 
pation in the 1976 Agricultiiral Education Research Conference* 

Lawrence H. Erpelding 
Conference Secretary 
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Keynote Address 



Research in Agricultural Education From A 
Different Perspective 

A. H. Krebs, Vice President, Special Projects 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 



Having been dealing with professional activities outside of the field of 
agricultural education for several years, it was vith some surprise that I 
received the invitation to speak at a conference on research in agricultural 
education. It took Bob Warmbrod but a few minutes to assure me it was not 
any expertise in agricultural education research which he sought. Rather, 
it was what I have observed being done in other disciplines that might provide 
some clues to agricultural educators as they struggle with the task of build- 
ing or developing research programs in agricultural education You may rest 
assured you will not hear about research in agricultural education other than 
from a historical viewpoint; that the topic being addressed is that of research 
program development from the perspective of the chief academic office of a 
university. The view of research you will hear, then, is that of others out- 
side the field of agricultural education as interpreted by one who is soiie- 
what familiar with agricultural education. The presentation will be developed 
around three main points: (l) Characteristics of agricultural education 
research as seen by those in other disciplines, (2) Research program develop- 
ment procedures used by others, and (3) Prospects for agricultural education 
research to impact on policy, program and practice. 

1. Characteristics of Research in Agricultural Education 



Please keep in mind the chstracteristics of resesLrch in agricultural 
education are presented as compared to research in other disciplines - the 
hard sciences, engineering, agricuJ t- .*e, others - by people who do not know 
the field of agricultural education well and who function in a much different 
researcxi environment. Some of the points will sting and some should. Your 
purpose must be to try to understand why the points were made, to lay the 
foundation for progress, to identify and select those points which on sober 
reflection might be Judged to have a basis in fact and use them as spring- 
boards to research staxdom. Most of the points are interpretations of 
observations of persons in positions giving them some contact with research 
in a wide variety of disciplines in a university. Again, let me caution 
you to listen to what others have said about research in agricultural 
education rather than start to quote the "Summaries of Studies" and reports 
of research conferences in self-defense. Those who made the points to be 
presented aren't here to hear you respond. Some of the characteristics 
mentioned were: 



1. There is a tendency toward fragmented one-shot studies > 

Just for kicks, I asked several agricultural educators to name 
colleagues noted for research on specific topics in agricultural 
education. Despite some prompting, there were no responses - no 
persons identified with research in particular problems. This is 

expected restilt from a field in which individuals have not spent 
much of their research time on specific research problems over a 
professional lifetime. A program is researched once and the Job 
is considered done for all time. 

2. Agricultural education research is dominated by surveys . 

This point was not really given as a criticism. Just as a statement 
of fact. Whether this is true or should be true is for you to 
Judge. 

3« Studies lack depth . 

Agricultural educators have a tendency to "skim" a problem rather 
than study it in depth. I might add that statistical treatment of 
data does not, by itself, change that impression. 

h. Resiilts are reported and applied before fully supported by research . 

This was a rather pecaaliar comment intended to convey the thought 
that agricultural- educators tend to make premattire application of 
findingn - application of findings not yet fully supported by 
resear^ih. There may be too much of a rush to get into print, or 
the htirry may be pressure from sources of funding. Testing is 
not as intense as in other disciplines. 

5- Funding is the basic orientation for planning > 

Plann5.ng based on the vagaries of Federal priorities is not a wise 
policy. This is, of course, easy to say for those in areas with 
no funding problems. However, long term planning must be based on 
long term objectives. 

6 . Research program development is non-existeni: . 

This point supports the first point made. In fact, it appears there 
has not even been an identification of the areas in which research 
impact is desired. Certainly, there is no strong identification of 
individuals with specific area? of research over a long period of 
time. 

7* Research is not fully focused on agricultureil education . 

This may be one of the reasons why agricultural education researcli 
hasn't gaiped more attention. 
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Confusion exists betveen reseeprch and development . 



Development projects are often called research or at the very least 
research and development, This may, in fact, be the basis or cause 
of the earlier comment regetrding premature application of findings • 
A funded project is a funded project and a research identification 
seems more scholarly than a developmental identification. Institu- 
tional emphasis in evaluating faculty is also important here. 

Agricultural education research is limited in applicability to other 
geographical areas in agricultural education and to other fields of 
study . 

While this was given as a characteristic, the point could be made 
that the studies were better than the use made of the results. Even 
some of the long-time follow-up studies did little to change the image 
of research in agricultural education as Just described. While the 
results of placements in Jobs could and should have changed the 
publicly stated objectives of vocationeil agriculture programs, the 
fact is that it took Federal legislation to point the program in 
the direction indicated by the research. 

Findings are not applied . 

Much research fills shelves and collects dust. 

2. Research Program Development 



Given some truth to the points made by others who struggled mentally to 
respond to my questions, what can be done about it? The suggestions for 
consideration which follow are really characteristics of research programs 
in disciplines which have had years of programmatic research and are simply 
re-stated here as possible courses of action. It will be fairly obvious 
that no "insteint miracles" are available. However, given the belief that 
agricultural education will survive as a discipline, it is up to you who are 
here now to begin the shaping of the research in agricultural education for 
the many, many years ahead. Again, please keep in mind that you are hearing 
the suggestions of non-agricultural educators who are genuinely trying to be 
of help. There was no other reason for any response at all and those making 
the suggestions had no way of knowing whether a suggestion could be 
implemented. 

1. Commit the department to a programmatic research emphasis . 

Perhaps this suggestion should be a summary statement rather than 
an opening statement. It meiy even seem redundant. But commitment 
to programmatic research has so many far-reaching implications that 
the decision to travel that route should not be made lightly. 
Programmatic research necessitates: 

-5- 
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- focusing research planning on the agricultural education/vocational 
agriculture program and ignoring funding in the long-time planning 
phase. 

- analyzing agricultural education for areas/problems/topics with 
potential for fruitful research* 

- working to get a department well known for at least one area of 
research - a commitment to an area or eureas of major emphasis. 
Accept the fact that to be top in every area of research is not 
possible. 

• providing continuing support for faculty to improve research 

capability - time to audit courses - fimds for attending workshops, 
etc. 

- identifying the research time commitment for or of each faculty 
member . 

- placing limits on areas of emphasis according to faculty interests 
and numbers. 

- doing research in depth in areas identified - building on research 
findings in the same area. Instead of listing problems for others, 
pursue them yourself. 

- relating requests for proposals to the research program and, 
however relectantly, not preparing proposals for projects not 
compatible with the research program of the department. 

- developing an organized effort to review research in related 
disciplines for implications and ideas. 

- using small, unfunded projects for pilot efforts and to build the 
time and effort base needed to secure funding for the larger 
effort. Some colleges have set up "small grants" programs to 
assist departments in this direction. 

- defining carefully the purposes for the research program as well 
as for the individual projects. 

- developing a concept of research as leading - a belief that 
research can generate the power for an idea whose time you can 
help make come. 

Select a depoToment head compatible with the research orientation o f 
the department . 

It's a real learning experience to observe the selection of a 
department head in a research oriented department - and to observe 
what happens when a mistake has be . _d.de. Once having observed the 
latter, it is easy to understand why some of the outstanding research 

-6- 
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faculty become so much concerned about the kind of head to be 
appointed, A change of department head often means a complete 
redirection of the research effort over a period of ten to twenty 
years. Sometimes, of course, this change is needed. 

3. Recruit faculty to fit into departmental research programs . 

Even departments in disciplines with almost no chance of securing 
outside grant funding recruit faculty to fill identified needs in 
their research programs. Sometimes this need may be an area of 
research not being tackled, sometimes it means bringing in someone 
to work in the same general area as others but on different topics. 

If you can afford the cost, the quickest way t'? build a research 
program is to buy it - recruit the successful researcher, hopefully 
with a grant that can be brought along. Of particular value are 
those with the contacts needed to practically guarantee funding. 

Faculty recruiter for research often need "start up" time. Many 
research departments give new recruits a year or two to get their 
research on the road. Tough evaluation follows. 

h. Recruit graduate students for specific research projects . 

VThen you have funded projects, recruiting graduate students for 
specific research projects is almost automatic. Even without funded 
projects, however, the recruitment could well include emphasis on 
dissertations to be developed within the framework of the departmental 
research program. 

Actually, graduate students will appreciate and value knowing their 
reseairch will be a part of a larger whole ajid that they will there- 
fore be able to devote most of their time on meaningful research 
rather than on trying to define their problem. Agricultural educators 
may have focused too much on developing abilities to identify problems 
to the detriment of doing meajiingful research. 

5* Develop the proper mix between basic and applied research . 

In the first place, devel' p your own definition of basic and applied. 
The definitions used by other disciplines won't help. Think of basic 
research as developing: new knowledge about your program and your 
students. It would probably be descriptive rather than problem 
oriented - sort of exploratory. From it, you would identify 
potential areas for research. It would be used as the basis for 
formulating and modifying long-time research program plans. 

Use applied research to test hypotheses in the field. Do the testing 
on a sufficiently rigorous and extended basis to lend it credibility. 
Applied research projects caji develop from findings in related 
fields which nee I to be tested for application in agricultural 
education. 

-7- 
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6. DeveXop strong researoh ralEtlonihipa . 



While you do not vant Internal compotition (depertmental) on specific 
research problea^. It often Is very proflta1)le to share prohiems and 
concerns with others* And it appeeurs that many co-authors in other 
disciplines are from other institutions except* of course » for the 
doctoral dissertation publications. Research meetings such as this 
one can be useful instruments for developing and maintaining research 
relationships. Thls» too^ requires sane continuing programmatic 
effort on the part of the researchers* This Is especially important 
for small departments which ahoald develop research programs in 
cooperation with other departments. 

Senior faculty are often assigned to serve as the mentors for new 
faculty to help them get started in research. 

Strong research partnerships can also be developed with the public 
schools emd with other dlsclpllnen again » it requires a programmatic 
orientation for a long-time relationship. 

Strong relationships are also needed with fxanding units. The vita of 
the faculty should be sent to funding units offering the services of 
the faculty as readers. 

Work with the agricultural experiment station and other university 
research units. 

« 

PineOly, establish relationships for dissemination where it will do 
the most good. Based on my brief interviews in preparation for this 
talk, it would appear that the global approach does little good. 
Dissemination should include analysis of research fundings for 
possible use eoid applicability to other fields. 

7- Teach graduate students and young faculty the need to develop a life- 
time research focus and commitment . 

If there is one theme running through these remarks, it is that each 
person who would be known for research needs to identify an area of 
interest euid then work in that area. The chances of success increase 
with long-time effort. Cheinge to another area would come only with 
persuasive evidence of a need to do so. Long-time effort will 
increase chances of major contributions to the field, will attract 
graduate students, will make funding more likely, and will improve 
chances of meaningful cross-disciplinary research and applications. 
And graduate students need to work with mature research scholai-a l^' 
develop a research attitude. 

The selection of the area for a life-time commitment is, of course, 
a very serious decision. 

8. Analyze research completed to determine use made of findings . 

-fa- 
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9. Involve bright imder^aduate students in research , 

3. Prospects for Impact in Agricultural Education Policy, 

l?rograni and Practice 

The prospects for meaningf\il impact on policy, program euid practice are 
always present when research is conducted well. However, the prospects are 
not very great unless specific direction is given to developing research 
program which: 

- focus on the areas where impact is desired. 

- provide for in-depth study. 

- are based on research problems selected, in part, because of Judgements 
on how the research cein help individuals and society. This would help 
in funding, also. 

- focus on agricultural education. You can't get the impact desired in 
agricultural education if your effort is in other disciplines or in 
technical agriculture. A research program in agricultural education 
will help in taking advantage of funding possibilities in other 
disciplines eind indeed in Federal funding for vocational education. 
While some broadly oriented vocational education research is needed, 
to do rio research in agricultural education specifically contributes 
more to the homogenization of vocational education than does the 
direct advocate of such homogenization. 

- include provisions for national coordination of the research activity 
and a national exchange of ideas. 



Sxaimnary 



Me have looked at research in agricultural education through the eyes of 
researchers and research administrators not in agricul-tural education. Note- 
worthy was the failure of these people to denigrate the research being done 
in agricultural education. The characteristics of research in agricultural 
education as seen by others seem to speak continuously to the need for the 
development of programs of research with all that that inqplies. Prograanma- 
tic i'esearch dictates certain kinds of administrative activity in order to 
implement the concept. And^ finally, the impact you desire for your research 
policy, program and practice necessitates the settiiig of specific objectives 
or purposes for the research program and within the research program. Without 
an objective driven research program, what you see now as research in agri- 
cultural education is what you will continue to have. In other words, if 
you wish to be known for your research In agricultural education, you will 
have to be serious about your dedication to that objective. 

-9- 
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Siammary of Question and Answer Period 
Dr. Kreb^s Presentation 



1. Should esjch faxiulty member have a time atUotment in research? 

Every faculty member who teaches in a university has a responsibility 
for scholarly, creative effort of some kind. Faculty can contribute 
scholarly effort through thoughtful, philosophical writings. Everyone need 

not be involved in grantmanship. Everyone can and should conduct unfunded 

research; the small studies that might seorve as the foundation for larger 
studies or entry into grantsmanship. 

2. What can be done about the limited opportunities for post-doctorate work 
in agricultural education? 

Most other disciplines are no better off than is agricultural education in 
this respect. The lack of post-doctorial opportunities can be somewhat over- 
come by giving new faculty members a couple years' start up time to get their 
research program going. Provide time for new faculty to attend research classes 
8uid workshops. Also provide a senior researcher as mentor for new facility 
members . 

3. Where are we. in disseminating agricultural education research findings 
for impact? 

While we disseminate research findings on a limited basis, we haven't 
identified what we do well enough, we haven't taken the specifics and 
developed them into a vivid picture showing how programs, individuals or 
cjociety will be helped. Nor have we done that in relation to other fields. 
We must identify our successes in agriculturail education and tell others 
so they can make use of it. 

U. Sometimes evaluation gets shortchanged because we have to plan for the 
next project. Is it important that we follow-up research conducted ten 
years ago, for example? 

If you identify an area of research for a prograimnatic effort, you will 
review all of the literature in the area. This will result in identifying 
more problems than you can research in a lifetime. Commit yourself to 
one area of research. 
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Professional Competencies of Vocational 
Agriculture Instructors: The State 
Of the Art and the Science 



Glen C. Shinn, Associate Professor 
Agricultural Education and Agricultural iCngineering 
University of Missouri-Columbia 



The primary piurpose of this paper is to focus on a review of the 
literature which was addressed to teacher competency. First, we will look 
a"*- research involving the vocational agriculture teacher; secondly, we will 
rcvitiW seilected works dealing with the vocational teacher; and finally, we 
will revi*?w several investigations of general teacher education which have 
implications related to our problem. 

Th'=> objectives of this paper are: 

1. To review selected literature dealing with teacher competence and 
draw conclusions concerning the findings. 

2. To synthesize the research conclusions and suggest a direction for 
future research activities. 

There is certainly a wealth of information which relates to the inter- 
actions of the teacher and the student. One of the first tasko ^^s to identify 
definitions which focus specifically on teacher competence. 

Teacher competence is the abil:lty of teachers to accomplish 
the (unspecified) goals of education, and it is measured 
best by examination of previous experiences or of demonstra- 
ted level of achievement. (Rosencranz etnd Biddle, 196U:238) 

... a characteristic of teacher personality that leads to 
achievement of some (usually specified) goal of education. 
This is best measured by personality tests. (Rosencranz 
and Biddle, 196U:239) 

. . . one or more abilities of a teacher to produce agreed 
upon educational effects. (Biddle and Ellena, 196U:l8) 

. . . the ability of the teacher to behave in specified 
ways within a social situation in order to produce empir- 
ically demonstrated effects approved by those in the 
environment in which he functions. (Rosencrajiz and 
Biddle, 196^^:2^40) 

ajid finally, the capabilities of an educator to perform 
an educational task. This would include the knowledge, 
skills, and abilities that have been acquired through 
professional study and/or experience, and personal 
cheiracteristics that are prerequisite to competence 
development. (Norris, 197^:9) 
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By defining competence in such a way, "wre have tried to distinguish it from 
teaching effectiveness, methods and materials, leadership, and management. 
In doing so, hopefully we can circumvent Biddle and Ellena's (l96k:2) 
objections that "...teacher effectiveness is so complex that np one today 
knows what the COMPETENT TEACHER is , . . we do not know how to define, prepare 
for, or measure teacher competence". 

While reviewing the literature, you will observe that most research has 
probed one or more of the following dimensions: (l) personal ch^iracteristics 
of teachers, (2) teacher's interaction styles and instructional procedures, 
(3) the perceptions of self, and/or (k) the perceptions of others. 

If we really believe that competent, dedicated teachers 
eire the essential ingredients of a high quality and effec- 
tive agricultural education program, supervisors and 
teacher educators must deal promptly with some of the 
major problems and issues concerning the selection, 
preparation, and professional improvement of teachers. 
(Warmbrod, 1970:l63) 

The Vocational Agriculttire Teacher 

A study of Refus Beamer (1956) attempted to evaluate preseorvice courses 
in agricultural education at the University of Tenressee. As a part of the 
investigation, a questionnaire was developed to determine self perceived 
abilities of vocational agriculture teachers. The stirvey identified twelve 
"ability areas" which are essential or desirable for teachers: (l) establish 
and maintain relationships, (2) determine community needs, (3) prepare 
agricultural programs, (k) maintain advisory council, (5) maintain department 
facilities, (6) teach high school vo-ag classes, (7) direct SOE programs, (8) 
direct farm mecheinics programs, (9) advise the FFA, (lO) provide student 
guidajice, (ll) orgcuiize young and adult classes, and (12) continue profes- 
sional growth. 

Gadda (1963) completed a study of similar design in determining the 
perceptions of 66 beginning vocational agriculture teachers, their school 
administrators, and state supervisors. Of the 16O competencies, establishing 
8Lnd maintaining personal, professional, and comarunity relationships ranked 
as the lowest categories in terms of perceived xmportemce for beginning 
teachers. 

These studies typify many of the earlier investigations in outlining 
areas of competence as perceived by the vocational agriculture teacher. We 
can immediately see the paradoxical results in simileir research. The findings 
are related to the research method, the manner in which the research questions 
aire couched, and the techniques employed in collecting the data. 

To better understand the teacher's professional role, Drake (1962) 
completed a correlational study of the perceptions of 78 vocational agri- 
culture teachers and their superintendents related to 102 role definitional 
activities. He found they had similar perceptions in eight of the role areas 
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but there were significant differences in the perceived expectations of 
professional roles "both within euid "between the groups. Of the 102,, thirty- 
eight roles had mean values of 3.0 or higher on a five point scale. Ten 
years later, Schumann (1972) investigated the variations of perceived roles 
among teachers euid principals in Texas. There were significant differences 
(.05) between the teachers euid principals on 29 of the hS role items. r?he 
greatest differences included program policies, school responsibilities, and 
professional responsibilities. 

In a study of similar design, McComas (1962) investigated the perceptions 
of 15 vocational agriculture teachers who were rated as "most efficient" and 
15 teachers rated as "least efficient" by the state supervisory staff in Ohio. 
When compared to corresponding school administrators , the "most efficient" had 
a greater agreement of their role expectations. In describing the "most 
efficient" teacher, McComas concluded that they were more active in the 
community, conducted more young adult classes, earned more college ho\irs, and 
taught in slightly larger high schools with larger vo-ag enrollments. 

Using the "essential competencies" which were identified by McComas, 
Todd (1967:161) reported that: 

The role perceptions of beginning teachers were basically 
internalized for the teacher's position, that is, they 
entered the local vocational agriculttire department with 
a reasonable de{T;ree of understanding of their role. 

and 

Beginning teachers held role perceptions for the teacher's 
position very similar to the successful experienced teacher 
which further substantiates a degree of internalization for 
the teacher's role. 

However, Todd found significant differences between beginning euid experienced 
teachers in the eireas of guideuice euid counseling (.05), young and adult farmer 
programs (.01), school euid administrative relationships (.01), developing 
farming programs (.05), teaching farm mechanics (.05), and classroom 
teaching (.05). 

Using a sampling from five professional education groups. Steward (1969) 
examined the importeuice of twelve role items and 78 activities with respect 
to the emerging role of the teacher. He found significeuit differences (.05) 
between groups on 26 of the 78 role activities. Interestingly however, none 
of the activities were rated as "extremely important" by the Louisiana sample. 

Using the same general type of professional competency list, Stoller 
(1971) compeired the self-perceptions of vocational agriculture teachers 
and agricultural extension agents in Nebraska euid Kansas. Stoller found 
many of the competencies were perceived as being needed and he recommended 
that they be included in a central core preservice training program. 
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While investigating the effectiveness of student teacher. Puller (1963) 
identified 23 groups of observable behavior which was critical. "Highly 
efficient" student teachers were interested in society and self and had 
favorable attitudes toward pupils euid people in general. They were charac- 
terized as being fair, kindly, alert, attractive, respons?.ble, steady, and 
poised. The "below aversige" student teachers were described as dull, 
stereotyped, uncertain, disorgeuiized, inflexible, euid narrow. 

Using the perceptions of V7est Virginia Vocciticnal Agriculture Teachers, 
McGee (1967) identified eight professional areas which rated as above average. 
They included instructional activities, supervised work experience, instruc- 
tional materials, organization and planning, FFA, off -farm agricultural 
occupations, relationship to school, young and adult farmer programs, and 
public relations. 

In a national sampling, Norris (1975) identified 109 competencies which 
had application for secondary vocational agriculture teachers. Seventy-one 
competencies were classified as instructional, 19 dealt" with coordination, 
and 19 were in the area of meinagement. Using 70 percent consensus, fifty- 
five of the 109 were rated as "essential" using a self perception mail-out 
questionnaire. There "Were differences in the level of agreement between 
states with the highest levels of agreement in the Pacific, Central, South- 
ern, and North Atlantic respectively. 

The instructional competencies with the highest consensus included 
determining instructional units (93>S), selecting and/or developing instruc- 
tional content for a lesson (93^), determining student needs and goals (93^), 
evaluating one's own techniques and methods of teaching (92^), and evaluating 
student's progress in class, home and laboratory assignments (9O/S). 

The coordination competencies with the highest consensus included develop- 
ing procedure to insure stxadent-learner 's safety and protection (77^), 
assisting student-learners in job orientation (65^), discussing on-the-job 
training progress reports with students (63%) y and involving cooperating 
employer in the evaluation of student-learner's performance. 

The management competencies listed highest were implementing safety 
procedures (95%) 9 maintaining equipment and tools (9^%) 9 maximizing use of 
student's time and equipment (89^), maintaining a system for cleeuiing and 
maintaining the laboratory (89^), and arranging mechanical details of the 
classroom and laboratory (80^). 

In a five year study of the perceptions of 127 first year teachers, 
Guiler (1970) investigated ten areas of competency involving 68 professional 
abilities ranging from "using an advisory council effectively" to "maintain- 
ing a clean shop". Using a seven point scale, teachers rated their abilities 
at the beginning and end of the first year. There were substantial gains 
in most areas during the year as the young teacher gained confidence in his 
role. Guiler recommended a strong inservice education program to improve 
and reinforce teacher competence. Highlighting the need for inservice 
education. Bail and Cardozier (1967:25^) concluded that "one might more 
closely approach adequate mastery of technical material than professional 
competencies in a preservice program". 
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Addressing the issue of teacher competence, Wanabrod (1970: 16I+) vrote: 

At least we kncv that specialized knowledge of subject mat- 
ter, the possession of specific skills, or the employment 
experience in a relevant occupation, though necessary, are 
not sufficient to produce an effective (competent) teacher. 

The Vocational Teacher 



Agtwin, there is 8ui abundance of material related to the vocational 
teacher eind the competencies which are judged as essential for success. Many 
studies were completed by EPDA Fellows and ^nsequentially speak to the 
competencies of the vocational leader euid administrator. 

Speaking to the vocational instructor. Miller emd Rose (1975) listed 
six "broad qualities" which were absolutely essential. The list included: 
(1) competence in the subject being taught, (2) mastery of the techniques of 
instruction, (3) resourcefulness and creativeness, {k) knowledge and applica- 
tion of evaluation procedures, (5) the desire to teach, and (6) ability to 
develop good personal relationships. 

In assessing the professional education competency needs of teachers of 
vocational-technical programs in post-secondary schools in Kemsas, Erpelding 
(1972) found a large number of similarities in the levels of proficiency 
related to competencies required by teachers in six occupational areas. 
There were no significant differences (.05) among twenty-five of the 
competencies with regard to the opinions of teachers in six different 
occupational areas. Agricultural teachers perceived a need for thirty-three 
of the i+5 competencies be made available through inservice education programs. 
Dr. Erpelding recommended cooperative inservice efforts by teacher education 
with the state staff providing leadership and finances. 

Assuming that teacher roles will be differentiated and more specialized. 
Moss (1972) developed a theoretical set of five categories and the desirable 
competencies for beginning vocational teachers. The five categories include: 
(1) professional competencies, (2) subject matter competencies, (3) knowledge 
acquisition competencies, (k) general competencies, and (5) personal 
characteristics. >5oss hedged, however, in his prescriptive approach by 
adding : 

Some competence is needed in each category by all beginning 
level vocational teachers, althoxigh it is recognized that 
the relative amounts in each will vary in accordance with 
the career orientation of the teacher and the nature of the 
vocational mission. 

A nimiber of studies (Martin, 1972, Ray, 1972; Spanzini, 1972; and 
Sundstorm, 1972) focusing on competencies for administrators and vocational 
leaders were conducted in the EPDA program at Oregon State University. 
Ward (1971:^056-A) identified kO competencies which "... in all probability, 
are essential to the adequate performance of occupational education leaders". 
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Lindahl (1971) surveyed instructors from 1*0 cormnunity colleges in the 
northwest. Using a competency listing, 5^* were .determined to be significant 
for teachers in four program areas, Meyer (1970) fcurid significemt differ- 
ences within levels of administration and on both the competencies needed and 
possessed. Meyer reported most competencies were gained on-the-job. 

The competency-based study which has the most time and energy invested 
is the Performance-based Vocational Teacher Education Curricula Program based 
in the Center for Vocational Education. A programmatic research effort by 
CotrelJ., et. al. (1972) identified the performeuice requirements of the con- 
ventional vocational service areas. Using techniques including introspection, 
interview eind critical incident to identify the elements, the data were merged 
into 3Sk performance elements. These elements were then grouped into ten 
categories including: (a) program planning, development and evaluation, (b,) 
instructional planning, (c) instinictional e:.ecution, (d) instructional 
evaluation, ( e) instructional management, (f) guidance, (g) school-community 
relations, (h) student vocationiXl organizations, (i) professional role and 
development, eind (j) coordination. This research base has yielded approxi- 
mately 100 modules designed for use in preservice and inservice vocational 
teacher education programs. 

The research base for the modules provides objectives that 

focus on competencies verified as important for successfxil 
vocational teachers, and the module design requires demon- 
stration of ability in an actual school setting... (PBVTE: 
1976). 

General Teacher Education 



The perennial question of professional teacher education has been "How- 
can we teach so that knowledge acquired by our pupils will be retained by 
them until needed in later life?" (Lancelot, 1929:6). In framing the question, 
Lancelot recognized fifteen teaching skills which hold interest and give 
direction to the thinking of the student. This and other studies focused 
the question on the actions of the teacher. Witty (19^*7) reported on the 
results of over 12,000 student responses to an essay contest "the teacher 
who has helped me most". An analysis of the essays indice.bed the teacher's 
personal style in communicating what they know raaiked as 'nost important. 
Student's appeared to take for granted that a teacher "knows" the material. 

A classical study involving 6,000 teachers in 1,700 schools and i;50 
school systems was reported by Ryans {196k). The study identified three 
major patterns of classroom behavior which were investigated using direct 
observation of the teacher. Seven additional teacher characteristics were 
identified and data were collected iising self inventory responses. Scores 
indicated that "highly assessed" teachers received favorable opinions of 
students, used democratic procedures, used child-centered philosophy and 
had superior verba.l understanding and emotional stability. "On the other 
heuid, characteristics that distinguished the 'lowly assessed' teacher group 
suggested that the relatively ineffective teacher is self-centered, anxious 
and restricted" (l96It:89). 
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Combs C1965) continued the popular approach in identifying ajid defined 
s^ood teaching "by describing the characteristics of '^a good teacher". Combs> 
identified ih characteristics that a good teacher must have ranging from 
"}aiows the subject" to "have convictions", Hamachek (1969:31+3) reacted to 
the criticisms of Biddle and Ellena (196k) by concluding that "a good teacher 
is a good person" and "the good teacher is flexible". As simple as that I 
Shipley (1972) in the chapter "Fundamentals of Good Teachi-ng" contrasts the 
traditional ajid the progressive teacher. Shipley (1972:23) outlining ik 
principles of good teaching and concluded by saying "Each time one system- 
atizes principles into a nev configuration, a person is gaining new insights 
into the primary needs of children and teachers". Lembo (l971:T3) in a book 
entitled Why Teachers Fail characterized a competent teacher by the following: 

1. He can engage students in an open and trusting relationship by 
his capacity to listen and accept. 

2. He is skilled in the use of different diagnostic, planning, 
facilitative, and evaluative procedures and is knowledgeable 
about their limitations; 

3. He is exprimental in his general attitude- toward identifying 
and providing appropriate learning conditions; and 

1+. He can look at his own beliefs, feelings ajid behavior openly 
and can find ways to make them more constructive to himself 
and others. 

With a tactical change, Peter (1975:3) identified the problem very 
succinctly. "The difficulty with lists of such traits (eg. Combs, et. al.) 
is that factors have very often very little to do with the actual process 
of effectively teaching children". 

Peter continues "the teacher's competence cannot be evaluated by grades 
earned, courses completed, or time spent ... but rather must be determined 
by the effects of the teacher's performance of children's learning". Popham's 
(1971) research is supportive of the lack of significance attached to 
certification. Using 2,326 students in three courses with 57 certified 
teachers and 57 non-certified teachers, Popham tested the null hypothesis 
of teacher difference. Using explicit instructional objectives and sufficient 
planning time, the teachers instructed the class and learners were post- 
tested to estimate the teacher's skill. Popham (1971:117) concluded "there 
are no significant differences between certificated and non-certificated 
teachers in bringing about specified behavioral changes in students (1971:117). 

Peck ajid Brown (1968) follow to render the coup de grace by concluding 
that there was no solid foundation for research in teacher education into 
teacher preparation since there was ^neither a sufficient body of empirical 
observations nor a single, defensible theoretical framework. 
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Summary and Conclusions 



Although the findings of the reviews of literature is "a mixed "bag of 
tricks", all is not lost. We have identified, often in long, laborious list- 
ings, the characteristics of the teacheir. We have a wealth of data related 
to the perceptions of what is reqiiired for success. And we have systematic 
observations detailing the tasks which teachers use in presenting learninf 
experiences. McNeil and Popham (1973:2^0) write "... we now need experiments 
p''~'ang that the teacher •s use c; these variables can indeed produce predicted 
rfects in the learner." 

If we are to fully understeuid the effects of the variables, we must follow 
the examples of the science? and focus on the variations in the yield. McNeil 
8Lnd Popham (1973) indicate that performeuice tests coupled with other criterion 
measures conducted in a clean experimental setting will give estimates of the 
efficiency of the variables. We must also standardize otir instrumentation 
eind precisely describe both the treatment and the variables. 

In concliTs?icn, we have the foundation for research but if we are to under- 
stand the Taystery we must devote more full-time energies toward its solution. 
The answer to the question "What makes a good vocational agricultiire teacher?" 
will never be ^\illy ansvered by the weekend warrior. 
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Summary of Comments by Panel of Reactors 



Kenny Gray, The Center for Vocational Education 

While Dr. Shinn's paper was not meant to be all inclusive of competency 
studies conducted in agricultural education, vocational education or education, 
it gives evidence of a rather sustained effort in agricultural education. 
References cited were published over a period of several years as indicated 
below: 
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Previous to 



Educational Area 


i960 


1961 55 


1966-70 


19T1-75 


Totsil 


VocationeJ. Agriculture 


1 


k 


6 


5 


17 


Vocational Education 






1 


10 


11 


Education 


2 


5 


3 


6 


16 


TOTALS 


3 


9 


10 


21 


kk 



Getting a group of agricultural education researchers together, such as 
in this meeting, suggests the question, where is competency research being 
done? A tally of the 12 research studies conducted in agricultural education 
and cited in this paper follows: 

Institution Number of Studies 

Ohio State University 3 

Michigein State University 2 

University of Illinois 1 

Kai.jas State University 1 

Cornell University 1 

'University of Tennessee 1 

Texas A&M 1 

Louisiana State University 1 

University of Nebraska 1 



Competency studies are useful in determining what teachers ought to be 
doing, designing objective teacher evaluations and developing an objective 
approach to teacher credentialling. 

In working with competency sTiatements, I have become sensitized to 
several "bewares." One that intrigues me Is the mix of categorical designa- 
tions used. One or more of these categories are generally used: 1. functions 
performed by the teacher; 2. knowledge areas; 3. miscellaneous; and/or 
k. other. This mixture makes it difficult to summarize studies or make data 
across studies cumulative to meet the needs of the profession. 

Secondly, terminology used to describe competencies is a mixed bag. 
Universal terminology that all can understand and relate to needs to be * 
adopted. Single, active voice verbs ought to be used. The verb should be 
introduced early in the statement with I, the subject, understood. The 
object, thing acted upon, needs to be clearly identified. Qualifying 
phrases should be optional, but used when necessary to clarify the meaning. 
Avoid such phrases as "as needed" or "as appropriate." 
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Some suggestions for competency researchers are: 1. Press each competency 
statement for clarity. Each statement should have a definite "beginning and 
ending. The concept should "be observable and ^achable. 2. Use tested, 
detailed, guidelines faen formulating and evaluating or merging competency 
lists. 3. Use th^ ^etlidated work of others instead of reinventing the wheel. 
k. Advise with c£. » doctorial students interested in competency research. 
Help them use thei;. time wisely instead of adding to an already muddled data 
base. 

Dr. Shinn's closing statement, "We can't solve these problems with 
weekend warriors," gives rise to the need for in-depth development and further 
studies through major institutional efforts. Teams of faculty within an 
institution or across institutions should confront these research challenges. 



Eddie A. Moore, Michigan State University 

Dr. Shinn has provided an excellent review of teaching competency research 
pertaining to the vo-ag teacher, the vocational teacher and the general 
educator. We in agricultural education need to agree on some basic elements 
for arriving at competency based teacher education. 

1. We need to identify teaching competencies which are likely to have 
the highest payoff in terms of desirable pupil change. 

2. Preparation activities for the attainment of specific competencies 
need to be designed. 

3. Assessment techniques to determine the degree of mastery of the 
competency must be developed. 

U. Competencies must be validated in terms of correlations with pupil 
outcomes. 

The phrase Competency Based Teacher Education has been around our 
profession since 1972. Some departments of agriculti^ education hav^ 
developed their CBTE systems; some are in the process of identifying 
necessary competencies and others have not been concerned. Then we must 
ask - What res-r-^arch is needed? 

1. We need to develop systems for measuring teacher behavior. Longitudinal 
studies to determine what makes a good teacher would be helpfxil. 

2. We need to evaluate the effectiveness of CBTE training systems. 
Let's detennine which delivery systems are effective. 

3. We need to develop systems for evaluating performance of graduates 
of CBTE programs. 

h. We need to develop various processes to infuse CBTE into existing 

teacher education programs. 
5. We need to develop training programs for faculty who will utilize 

CBTE materials. 
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Gaiy Moore » Purdue University 



Dr. Shinn's paper pointed out that little progress has taken place in 
teacher competency research in the Central States Region since the Michigan 
State Conference two years ago. The concerns and suggestions for research 
listed in the Michigeui State conference report seem to "be as valid today as 
they were in 197^. 

Let's consider the methodology used in some of the studies cited in Dr. 
Shinn's paper. A couple of studies reported the vocational agriculture 
teacher's perception of his job responsibilities and competencies needed. 
Perceptions alone may not be an accurate reflection of the competencies 
needed by the teacher. A couple of studies repoited perceptions of adminis- 
trators eind teachers. It seems if there was a correlation between the two 
that's what the teacher should be doing. High correlations may not necessarily 
denote essential or even desirable competencies. 

It may be helpful to review other competency studies in agricultural 
education not cited in Dr. Shinn's paper. Dick Jenson at the University of 
Wisconsin gathered kl6 competencies from a review of literature. He consolidated 
them into a list of 121. After a panel of experts reviewed the list, more 
than kOO teachers reviewed and prioritized the competencies. 

Eddie Moore's doctorial study "Professional Educational Competency Needs 
of Three Groups of Vocational Agriculture Teachers in Ohio" conducted at Ohio 
State University dealt with competencies needed by four year college agri- 
cultural education majors, four year college technical agriculture majors and 
non-college graduates. The ntudy determined the three groups' perceptions 
of importance, perceptions of degree of proficiency and need for inservice 
education. 

Also at Ohio State, Vincent Feck conducted a study to determine the 
characteristics of professional competency needs of teachers of agricvilture 
in two year technical institutes or colleges in the United States. 

Studies in other vocational fields which might be helpful are Lucy 
Crawford's study of competencies needed by distributive education teachers 
conducteo at Virginia Polytechnic Institute euid Julia Dalrymple' s work at 
Ohio Sbate to develop the Treebook. The treebook used nationwide is the 
result of a twelve year study of competencies needed by home economic 
teachers. 

Vbat we need to do is review all competency lists available, compare 
and combine them. After we have identified those competencies needed, they 
should be tested out - validated, ^^y dissertation, "Teaching Effectiveness 
of Two Groups of Beginning Teachers of Vocational Agriculture," used the 
pre-test and post-test to determine how much students learned after 
participating in a thirty minute lesson. The same can be done to validate 
competencies to determine which are essential. After determining which 
competencies are essential let's test to see which is the best way to 
deliver these competencies to prospective and present teachers. 
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Dr. Shinn did a good Job in reviewing the literature. He's laid a good 
foundation for us. Now we need to build upon it. 

Summary of Discussion Following the Panel Reaction 



Additional competency lists are not necessaxy. Instead the terminology 
needs to be standardized. 

Tr.e inference has been made that if the teacher teaches effectively, the 
students are going to learn effectively. To what extent are the validation 
processes now zeroing in on student learning ajid establishing validity based 
on the extent to which students do learn when they are exposed to certain 
teacher competencies ajid behaviors? This has not been accomplished in 
agricultural education or in vocational education. 

Perhaps we are trying tc ';ver scientifically look at a process which may 
be as much artistry as a science. In working with 30 supervising teachers 
last week, I'm sure there were 30 artists present all of which had learned to 
paint with a large brush. They know a lot of the ajiswers to the question of 
what makes a successful vo-ag teacher. Research in this area seems to be 
more basic than it is applied. 

It seems that coordinat'\on is the major aspect lacking in teacher competency 
research in the Central Region. There is a need for someone to give leader- 
ship to a coordinated effort if teacher competency work is to attain 
prominence in the Central Region. 

It appv^ars that most teacher competency work has pertained to the ^ 
education of youth. Through research we should et ermine whether these 
competencies are appropriate to the effective teaching of adults. 

««««««««« 



Attitude Development as a Part of 
Teacher Education Programs 

David L. Howell 
Purdue University 



The affective aspects of a teacher's personality have long been regarded 
as important traits of teachers. This would include the enthusiasm the 
teacher demonstrates for his subject, his concern for his students, his 
excitement about the act of learning ajid his love for his work. These 
motivational ajid emotional features of a teacher are separate from his 
comprehension of the subject matter. The affective aspects effect the 
teacher's ability to help the student learn. It determines what a teacher 
is likely to do or will do rather than what he can do under specific 
circumstances . 
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There are a number of considerations to remember when developing programs 
which are to have an effect on teacher attitudes. To "begin with, a negative 
attitude toward change is most frequently the biggest problem to overcome 
when introducing a new program or teaching procedure. People weuit to keep 
that which is familiar and comfortable. This is one reason why teachers 
overtly or covertly sabotage the introduction of a new program or teaching 
procedure. Teachers are not receptive to a teaching style which differs 
greatly from that which they were trained or accustomed. We as introducers 
of chajige must not only be concerned with the substance of the change but 
a2so with the attitude of the effected individuals toward change. 

Evidence suggests if we involve teachers in planning change (the new 
content eind procedures) their attitudes will be more favorable toward accept- 
ing the cheinge or if activities are provided which allow total immusion 
experiences rather than someone providing an explanation. Careful planning 
and attention to the attitudes of the teachers involved in the adoption of 
the new idea is absolutely essentiaJ.. 

A. A review ajid analysis of the research that has been completed . 

In fifteen years of publication, our AATEA Journal has published only 
sixty articles that deal directly with teaxiher education programs out of a 
total of 207 according to Crunkilton (1976, p. l6). This would indicate 
either a lack of reporting through this journal of research of this nature or 
a lack of research conducted in this area. It has also been found that in 
all areas of education few studies have been conducted to evaluate instruc- 
tional programs from tfc2 standpoint of the affective domain. Krathwohl, 
Bloom, and Masia stated: 



When we looked for evaluation material in the affective 
domain we found it usually in relation to some national 
educational research project or a sponsored local research 
project (for which a report had to be written). Orily 
rarely did we find an effective evaluation technique used 
because a group of local teachers weuated to know whether 
students were developing in a particular way. It was 
evident that evaluation work for affective objectives 
• was marginal ajid was done only when a very pressing 
question was raised by the faculty or when someone 
wished to do 'education' research (196!^, p. 15)- 

To date there are many researchers working the area of attitude devel- 
opment but few in relation to teacher education. Yet when we consider the 
cognitive domain and the effect the teacher is having upon the student, we 
must also consider the affective domain. 



The cold, hard, stubborn reality is that whenever one 
learns intellectxially , there is an inseparable accompany- 
ing emotional dimension. The relationship between 
intellect and affect is indestructibly symbiotic. And 
instead of trying to deny this, it is time we made 
good use of the relationship_(Brown 1971»- p . - 11) ■ 
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1. Effects of Course Work on Student Attitudes 



JacolD (1957 > pp. xii-xiii) compiled the results of a number of evalua- 
tions on attainment of affective objectives in an effort to determine if 
attitudes of students were changed by college courses. He was specifically 
interested in determining the influence of various types of social science 
instruction upon students' value patterns. Jacob made a selective survey of 
programs of instruction to locate those programs thought to be important in 
affecting student evaluative courses and curricula. The findings of the 
study showed "...no specific curricular pattern of general education, no 
model syllabus for a basic social science course, no pedigree of instruction 
and no wizaxdry of instruction method which would be pattented for its 
impact on the values of students (Jacob, 1958, p. 11)." The limitations 
of the study present some questions as to the reliability of the results, 
Jacob stated that more complete, representative and comparable data were 
needed which suggests that generalizations should not be made from the data 
to other populations. 

A study of similar nature was completed by Hoover and Schutz (1968, 
p. 300) which showed an attitude change as a result of an introductory 
education course. The study was an effort to alter attitudes by emphasizing 
recognition and evaluation of basic assumptions. Seventy-five college 
students were used in the study, all of whom were enrolled in their first 
professional education course. A semantic differential instrument was used 
with a one group pretest-posttest design. The results showed significant 
gains at the .05 level of ten of the thirteen concepts tested. The study is 
limited bv the fact that randomization was not used in selecting the sample. 
Also, the study did not include a control group and since the sample was 
limited to two clasijes of students enrolled in education, the data can not 
be generalized to include all college students. The results of the study 
are in contrast with what Jacob found and strongly suggests the need for 
further study of the effect of educational programs on attitudes. 

A portion of the study Evaluation of Man and Culture , by Gardner and 
associates (1967) was an investigation of feelings, attitudes, and values 
by use of a Values Test designed to determine if students changed their 
point of view during the time they were taking the course. The tests used 
sixty-three statements to which the students responded on a five point scsLLe 
ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree." Changes in the 
attitudes of students were determined by comparing the pre- and post-test 
patterns. 

VThile the "Man and Culture" course is not designed to 
teach attitudes toward specific social issues, aspects 
of the course are intended to encourage students to 
develop certain general "hvunan" values and to adopt a 
social science posture toward data. Thus , students 
are not told what their attitudes toward minorities 
must be, for example, but they are encouraged to believe 
in concepts like "equality of opportunity" and to 
accept cautiously and critically the conclusions of 
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social scientists regarding the causes of certain types 
of behavior by minority group members. The course, then, 
covLLd be seen as encouragina; certain types of general value 
positions (Gardner et al,, I967, Pt 232). 

Comparisons were made in this study between the experimental etnd control 
groups from the pretest to the posi;test. Chi-square was used as a method 
analysis and showed treatment groups to differ significantly on twenty-nine 
of the sixty-three statements from the test. Examination of the frequency 
distribution of the responses showed the direction of change was toward the 
position supported by the experimental group in twenty-eight of the twenty- 
nine statements that showed significant difference. The researchers con- 
cluded that: 

Since legitimate questions were raised regarding the 
validity of the Values Test, one can not conclude that 
the course alters the value system of those who study 
it. However, the magnitude of the difference between 
E (experimental) and C (control) classes on this 
measure again demonstrate ( sic ) the powerful effects 
of the course, even though the test may have meastired 
cognitive rather than effective learning (Gardner et. 
al., 1967, p. 279). 

In a study by Burlando (l970) of the effect of a reading education 
program upon the attitudes of teachers in regard to teaching reading to 
the disadvantaged, significant results were identified. Likert-type attitude 
scales were constructed to measure teacher attitudes. The scales were 
administered to both the experimental and control groups using the non- 
eqiiivalent control group design. The results showed that significant 
attitude increases were displayed by all teacher groups regardless of sex, 
geographical area eind grade level on the four scales which deal with black 
people, black students, teaching reading, and teaching reading ^^^t^^ 
students. No signifietnce was found on the scales relating to teachers' 
self-concept and the teaching profession. 

Burleindo suggests the findings justify consideration of providing 
preservice ajid inservice courses for teachers which provide experiences 
designed to develop, alter or reinforce certain attitudes toward their 
students and the classroom environment. It would appear that courses relating 
to attitude change can be effective. 

2. Effects of Simulation emd Work Experience on Attitudes 

Huber (1972) investigated the effects of a specific simulation technique 
in 8Ln attempt to determine whether attitude ajid empathy could be changed 
significantly in a positive direction. A posttest — only control group design 
was used with 160 randomly selected student teachers. The experimental groups 
were shown films from the Teaching Problems Laboratory by Donald Cruickshank, 
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The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory and the Affective Sensitivity Scale 
were administered to Ilk of the original l60 student teachers. Significance 
was found in one of the four hypotheses tested. This hypothesis related to 
empathy scores "between secondary student teachers receiving simulation and 
secondaiy student teachers receiving no simulation as measured "by the 
affective sensitivity scale. Huter concluded that simulation had a significant 
effect on the empathy level of secondary student teachers and recommended 
that teacher education programs include experience in interpersonal relations. 
He also suggests that prospective teacher candidates receive attitude tests 
to determine their suitability for teaching. 

Huher's research design was very strong "but many of his recommendations 
appear questionable because of a lack of research support. Because he relied 
solely on the use of films for the simulation technique, the approach may 
have been too narrow. 

Knapp (1972, p. 28) states that a change in behavior precedes a change 
in attitudes. "This method suggests that direct involvement in action projects 
results in chemges of attitudes. For example, if students become involved 
in cleaning up the refuse along a river, their attitudes may change from 
indifference toward the problem to a concern for preserving the scenic 
beauty along thie river." 

Knoll (1972) completed a study of the effect of an undergraduate 
exploratory field experience course on the attitudes held by pre-student 
teachers. The study included 162 elementary and 286 secondary pre-student 
teachers. The instruments used were the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
(MTAI), the Exploratory Field Experience Activities Form (developed by 
Knoll), Attitudes Toward Teaching as a Career, and a Scale for Determining 
Teachers' beliefs. Only the MTAI was used for both the pre and posttest. 
Signifiance was found in three of the five dimension areas of the MTAI 
(Moral Status, Principles of Child Development, and Personal Reactions of 
Teachers) and the total means. This would indicate tha,t the course did have 
some effect on attitudes but because of the lack of a control group and the 
fact that the other three instruments were used only as independent variables 
in the posttest the findings are of limited value. 

Altman and Costek (1971) compared the effectiveness of three types of 
practice teaching: student teaching, interning and micro-team teaching. Up 
to this time studies considered teacher behavior within a form of practice 
teaching rather than between different forms. Instruments were used to 
measure the extent of change in open-mindedness emd several dimensions of 
self concept of the practice teacher. Using the assumption that having a 
more open mind to examine differing ideas a teacher will be more successful. 
The results of the study showed the micro-team teachers and the interns to 
be more open-minded as a result of their experience than were the student 
teachers. These findings must be considered in light of the fact that the 
interns were selected into the program on the basis of academic achievement 
and personal interview. Randomization would improve the validity of the 
results greatly. 
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B* A review of the resecirch currently in progress . 



There are a few research projects which are currently in progress which 
are directly related to this topic. Douglass and Horner (McCracken, 1976, 
p. 213) are conducting an eveCLuation of the effect of career information upon 
aspirations, knowledges and attitudes toward the world of work. 

Another study relating to career education is "being conducted by Brous 
(AIM/ARM, 1975:. PP* 371-372). The purpose of the study is to develop 
procedures for changing teacher attitudes and updating their information on 
career education. The procedures identified will "be synthesized to develop 
workable inservice training programs. 

Gikorski (1975) is studying attitudes related to vocational education. 
The objectives of the study include: 

1. To provide information about the structure of current attitudes 
of minority and disadvantaged students toward vocational 
education. 

2. To provide information about the relationship of these attitudes 
to more fundamental beliefs of students and their parents about 
education, work, and society in general. 

3. To provide information about what segments of the c\irrent 
population of disadvantaged and minority students might be reached 
and positively affected by selected information campaigns 
(AIM/ARM, 1975, p. 152). 

A study which integrates the teaching of attitudes with skill develop- 
ment is being conducted by Elwell (AIM/ARM, 1975 » P. I89) entitled "At 
Last: Affective Training for Learning Affective Skills for Today." The 
study is designed to develop a replicable affective curriculum to integrate 
with a skill development curriculum in vocational education programs . 
Another purpose of the study is to create administration/teacher awareness 
of the value of including affective learning as a part of the skill 
development curriculum. 

A similar study is being conducted by Orr (AIM/ ARM, 1975, PP- 391-392) 
to determine if the use of attitude change packages in colj.eges of low income 
minority community college students increase grade point averages and 
retention rates. 

As indicated by the aforementioned studies, further research is being 
conducted in the area of attitude development. Many studies are directly 
related to the attitude of teachers toward career education, minority and 
disadvajitaged students and determination of the effects we can have on 
attitudes. 
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C. Su ggested methods of applying or implementing the results of the research 



To date there have been limited results identified by research in the 
area of attitude development as a part of teacher education programs. Con- 
fluent education stresses en approach to teaching which synthesizes the 
affective and the cognitive domains (Brovn, 1971j P* All teaching 

involves an integration of the cognitive euid affective components without 
a distinction between them. 

This suggests that as an integrated part of our teacher education 
programs consideration must be given to the affective domain as well as the 
cognitive. Preservice and inservice courses ceui be planned to develop, 
alter or reinforce certain attitudes towards students, professional 
responsibilities and the classroom environment. Direct involvement in 
action projects is important. Examples for teacher education Include 
early field experience and classroom simulation exercises. 

In implementing the resaalts of the attitudinal research, it is Impor- 
teint to include a testing program to determine the effectiveness because of 
the inconclusive nature of past research. This will add much needed data 
to this area of research. Researchers have found that few Investigators 
observed the behavior of the teacher as a measure of attitude. Instead 
teacher attitudes were measured by verbal reports of their feelings or ^ 
opinions (Stern and Keislar, 1975» p. 8). The ultimate finding is the 
change in student outcomes as a result of changed teacher attitudes. 



D. Suggestions of needed research . 

Much of the attitude research is using the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory (MTAI) to identify changes in attitudes as a result of a treatment. 
Brody (1970, p. 67) found that student teachers who score high on the MTAI 
tend to be more effective with non-college .bound students whQ„ can be 
considered affectively oriented. Those student teachers with low MTAI 
scores tended to be more effective with the college-bound students, those 
who are cognitively oriented. This may account for some of the inconsistent 
resiilts in using the MTAI to predict teacher effectiveness. This suggests 
the importance of considering the type of pupil with whom a particular kind 
of teacher is most effective but it also suggests that our results may be 
misleading if we are not aware of all the causes. In dealing with attitudes 
this is even a greater problem than in other areas of research. 

Stern and Keislar (1971) suggest we raise the question of whether teacher 
attitudes make a difference. They found few experimentally rigorous tests of 
the hypothesis that teacher attitudes have a direct bearing on student 
attitudes or behavior. From their point of view the problem is that teachers 
are hiiman and react differentially with different types of students. There 
are too many differentiating characteristics that affect teacher attitudes 
8Lnd cGin not be changed. 
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On the other hand Brown suggests .There Is much vork that needs to 
he done. We need more sophisticated theory that Is at the same time func- 
tional and that can be translated operationally i and ve need 4 spate of 
empirical studies to test vheni where i how and with whom confluent education 
has effect (Brown, 1911$ pp. 25U-.255)." 

Research In the area of attitudes must consider the long term effects of 
a treatment; many attitudes are slow to change, others are unstable « Long 
term studies will more accurately reflect the true effects of the treatment. ' 
Efforts should he made hy teacher education programs to Identify additional 
experiences or Informatlona]. Inputs which wlli produce positive attitude ] 
responses In students. They must also Identify methods which hl^ school ; 
teachers can use to develop positive attitudes In their students. Brown 
(1971» P* 17) suggests that the number of Individual and social Ills 
(alienation, erosion of the family as a meaningful societaX unit, violence, 
drugs, etc.) support the incorporation of teaclrLng attitudes as a pasrt of 
educational ^ •ograms as having potential for improving our spqiety. Schools 
have the gre. est potential for producing the needed change in our society 
and our teacher education programs should have the greatest effect on the 
schools. 

The design and methodology of the research is most important. The 
author reviewed many studies purported to have identified new approcushes to 
teaching attitudes, but because of the weak designs or poor methodology, 
the findings were of limited vauLue. Much time cmd effort is lost because 
of poor pleuinlng when developing a research design. Ife need strong research 
studies on which we can build if we are to identify techniques of attitude 
development which we can use in our teacher education programs. 
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Sximmary of Comments by Peuiel of Reactors 



Klrby Barrlck> Ohio Agricultural Education Service 

The Improvement of student learning In classroom and laboratory situations 
Is a broad and cumbersome topic to approach. I vlU discuss four basic 
assumptions which I feel help to Influence the improvement of education 
each time a teacher steps into a classroom or laboratory situation. 

V/hen we greint an IndlvldufiLL the right to become a teacher of vocational 
agriculture in Ohio by meeins of a teaching certificate we assxime that a 
curriculum based occupational analysis has been designed for the community. 
Currently we are Involved in redeveloping curricula in vo-ag and each teacher 
is involved in preparing a course of study for each class. The first step 
in improving student learning Is to develop a course of study for each 
class based on an occupational analysis. Such a course of study will 
enumerate the skills and tasks to be developed by each student euid will 
include the management strategies to be used by the teacher in assisting 
students to obtain these facts and skills. 

A second assumption which is made when a teacher enters a department is 
that the facilities and equipment are adequate to teach required skills. 
Those of us in supervision know that that assumption is not always true. 
The rapid development of non-production agriculture and changes in produc- 
tion agriculture, a shortage of school funds, teacher apathy and incompetence, 
student misuse, etc. are responsible for inadequate facilities and 
equipment. In addition proper facilities and eqiiipment ceui only be 
identified after the course of study Is prepared. 

A third assumption which is made is that teachers possess all competencies 
and skills needed to succeed in a classroom and laboratory. The affective 
domain, which Dr. Howell has discussed, remains illusive. Teacher attitudes 
can be grouped, I feel, into two catagories. 

The first group contains those attitudes which pertain to the teaching 
of teachers. Prospective teachers must be helped to develop the proper 
attitude toward students. Teachers no longer face classes of similar 
students with similar backgrounds. Prospective teachers must be prepared to 
meet these challenges and see to it that social norms do not interfer with 
the educational process. We must instill in teachers attitudes toward proper 
professional responsibility. We must help teachers develop proper attitudes 
toward the classroom-laboratory situation. 
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The second category of teacher attitudes involves teachers equipping 
students with proper attitudes toward work and education. Employers expect 
students to have the skills and abilities needed for the Jobt But students 
must also be willing to work. Teachers must help their students develop a 
proper work ethic. 

The final assumption made when a teacher goes on the Job is that students 
are willing and eager to learn. Needless to say, such a utopia is rare in 
public education. It is oiir responsibility to see that teachers are able to 
motivate students to learn or at least to see that uninterested students do 
not interfer with the progress of others in class. 

All this leaves us with some pertinent questions. What competencies 
including the affective domain are needed by teachers? If teachers personally 
possess certain competencies, does this insure they can teach these 
competencies to others? How should teachers deal with students who do not 
wish to learn? How should teachers cope with inadequate facilities and 
equipment? These are some of the questions which we must work together to 
answer for the improvement of student lecurning in the classroom and laboratory. 



Benton Bristol, Illinois State University 

I did find the paper very stimulating and rewarding to read. I think 
an additional reason for the few articles relating to teacher education and 
specifically in the area of attitudes in the AATEA Journal is the fact that 
we have other fine outlets for our research reports. Some of the publications 
used are: The Agricultural Education magazine, Suimnary of Studies in 
Agricultural Education series, and the NACTA Journal . 

I thought the paper described well the general lack of evaluation materials 
in the affective doma.-*n area until 'I96U. But in the ten years from 1965 to 
1975 quite a few more studies have been made, especially in the area of 
psychology. Some of these instruments could be used in agricxxltural education. 
Unfortunately some studies have titles which are not descriptive of the 
attitudinai evaluation which occurred. 

There is a danger in defining attitude development in relation to teacher 
education too narrowly. We need to include such things as behavior change, 
interest and motivation as well. 

The matter of social science was given a fair hearing in this paper. In 
fact it may have been over-emphasized to the exclusion of other studies. 

I wovild be interested in learning how the veilues test in the Gardner and 
associates study was validated. I have this question of every attitude scale 
I see. The validation generally leaves a lot to be desired. 

A researcher conducting attitudinal research should do the following: pre- 
test to determine existant attitudes, identify those aspects in the environment 
which are capable of changing student attitudes, and measure through the use 
of a post-test to determine attitudinal changes. 
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Clark Hanson > South Dakota State University 



The affective domain although It Is the most difficult area In which ve ^; 
teach Is extremely Important. Psychcmotor and cognitive domain teaching may | 
he long forgotten hut affective dcmaln teaching vlU remain. The revlev of ^: 
research yielded several projects hut the results did not yield conclusive || 
evidence to determine the degree of success In developing attitudes in teacher 
preparation education. In order to review ctirrent research Dr. Hovell had to 
leave teacher education and go Into secondary education. 

Most current affective domain teaching research appeared to be going on 
with students and in this all Important area of development of work attitude. 
The suggestions for applying the research Included the integration of the 
affective domain and the cognitive domain. I can buy that because in 
agricultural education it is so difficult to separate subject matter and 
the methods of teaching anyvay. As in the previous report* we couldn't 
define teaching aa strictly a science or an art. So ve go at it from both 
angles. I think the same is true in affective domain and cognitive domain 
in teaching. 

Dr. Howell celled for determining the long term results. Because affective 
domain teaching will have the longest dxiration of the three types of learning 
that goes on, the follow up studies would be very sound. Here are some 
questions that are of concern to me. Do we have sufficient numbers to 
waxrant conducting the in depth studies that Dr. Howell and Vice President Rrebs 
are calling for? Maybe such research shoald be conducted in conjunction with 
parcLLlel studies by our colleagues in general education. I didn't say 
identical but pea^allel studies. Another area that I am concerned about is 
what happens to the advising process? I personally feel that a high degree 
of the affective domain teaching that we do as teacher educators takes place 
on the one to one relationship across the desk or elsewhere that we have 
with student teachers. 

Summary of Discussion following the Panel Reaction 



There was a strong generalization that change in behavior precedes a 
modification of attitude. The literature doesn*t seem to clarify this issue. 
However, research seems to indicate that involvement rather than passive 
listening greatly enhcuices attitudinal modification. 

Does research support that affective learning is retained while psycho- 
motor and cognitive learning may soon be forgotten? Attitudes seem to be 

long, prevailing acquisitions while psychomotor and cognitive skills may be j 

forgotten more rapidly. If we believe in adult education, we have to expect *: 

some attitudinal changes. Generally the only measure we have of the change i 

in attitude is by performance. | 
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Introduction 

Throughout the United States, there is a growing need for employees to 
fill employment positions in agriculturally related businesses (Amber son. 
Bishop, and Ekegren, 1972, p. 5). Because of this growing demand across 
the United States, it can be assumed that the, employment pictxire is much 
the same in Indiana. If programs are to be developed to train high school 
youth to fill these occupations then the competencies must be identified or 
up dated which are required for these occupations. 

This research project in agri-chemicals was part of a national strategy 
for developing competency-based instruction for all career clusters in 
agri-chemicaX natural resources and enviroimaiental protection. A national 
committee appointed by the U.S. Office of Education of which the project 
director was a member has begun the task of developing catalogs of competenci 
by occupational clusters. This system of assessment and accountability 
offers the flexibility essential for today's educational problems yet 
assures positive occupational placement upon program completion.; Using 
this approach, the teacher /manager can dia^ose individual training problems 
and prescribe alternative learning strategies. The single most important 
decision concerning the quality of any instructional. program is based on the 
performance of the learner. This system of competency-based education 
provides a valid foundation for programs leading to employment in agri- 
chemicals occupation. 

Purpose and Objectives 

A project was proposed and subsequently funded by the State of Indiana, 
State Department of Public Instruction through Agricultural Education at 
Purdue University. The major purpose of this study was to" identify and 
validate competencies for occupations in the a^i-chemical sales and seorvice 
industry. The primary objectives of the project were: 

1. Identify the agriculturcO. occupations at the mid-management, 
technical and skilled levels for the area of agri-chemicals 
in the State of Indiana which requires an agricultural back- 
ground for entry. 

2. Develop a comprehensive catalog of the competencies pertinent 
to the agri-chemical occupations identified. Revise the 
competency list through field test. 
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3. Determine the priority of the competencies iising a random 
sanqple of employers-employees from the popialation of 
agri-chemical dealers in Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio, South 
Dakota and Iowa. 

U. Develop a catalog of performance objectives f^om the 
competencies identified as having high priority "by the 
agri-chemical employers. This list can then be used by 
educational programs to develop curriculum. 

Methodology 

The attainment of the objectives necessitated the selection of occupa- 
tions to be surveyed, the development of a survey instrument for conducting 
of a task survey for each occupation, the analysis of data, and the develop- 
ment of Job descriptions and competency listings. 

Identification of Occupations 

A review of the literature ajad the recommendations of the consultant 
committee were used to identify the agri-chemical occupations examined in 
this study. The consulting committee coiasisted of vocational agriculture 
teachers, representatives of agri-chemical industry, and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instru^ction project monitor. 

The agri-chemical occupations identified as skilled, techniceUL and 
mid-management included: manager, ScJ.es clerk, service mecheuiic, field 
technician, trouble shooter, warehouse man, and iapplicator. 

After review of the literature and with the assistance of the consulting 
committee, a survey instrument was developed for the identification of the 
competencies which were pertinent to specific occupations in agri-chemicals. 
A pilot test was conducted to assist in the development of the survey 
instrument and revisions are made as a result of interviews of employers 
and employees who were at the skilled, technical and mid-management levels 
in agri-chemical occupations. 

Indiana Sample 

A random sample of counties were identified in the State of Indiana for 
use in this study. Within the counties selected, vocational agriculture 
instructors were identified and contacted. They were asked to provide the 
research project staff with a listing of agri-chemical firms in their 
county. It was from this list that foiar businesses within each county were 
identified and called upon for assistance in completing the questionnaire. 
Each business was asked to complete the questionnaire of one of the agri- 
chemical occupations through a personal interview by a project staff member 
with an employee who has the particular occupation. Twenty counties were 
visited in the State of Indiajia (See Table l). In all counties, there were 
four responses to the questionnaire collected except for the following: in 
Dekalb County, the foiirth dealer could not be located with three attempts; 
in Orange and Gibson Counties, only three deauLers could be identified in 
the county. No results are reported for Jennings County since the data 
collected was lost. 
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TABLE 1. ACTUAL LOCATION FOR THE INDIANA SOURCE OF PERSONAL 
INTERVIEWS NEEDED FOR DATA 



Counties Interviewed 


Responses/County 


Non-Resp( 


Elkhart 




• 0 


Dekalb 


3»* 


1 


Fulton 


It 


0 


White 


It 


0 


Adams 


It 


0 


Grant 


It 


0 


Clinton 


It 


0 


Fountain 


It 


0 


Hamilton 


It 


0 


Henry 


It 


0 


Putnam 


It 


0 


Johnson 


It 


0 


Monroe 


It 


0 


"Ri Til pv 




u 


Jennings 




0 


Oreinge 


3* 


0 


Clark 


k 


0- - 


Dubois 


k 


0 


Gibson 




■■ 0 


Posey 


k 


0 



^our dealers were reoidomly selected for interviews per county. 
*Four dealers could not be located within the county. 

**Fourth dealer was visited three times without success in locating any of 
the employees 

***Data collected from Jennings County was inadvertently misplaced. 
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Out-of-state Sample 

The States of Ohio, Wisconsin, South Dakota and Iowa were selected at 
random ^ from the Central Region of the United States to he included in this, 
stu(^. The sample of husinesses was prepared ftont: si list of the; a^ 
chemical deckers provided hy the National Agricultural Chemical 
and the Ohio Grain Feed and Fertilizer Association, Directory/. There were 
twenty agri-chemicctl dealers ft?cm .each state identified. at random who 
received copies of the questionnaire. A total of five mailings were made; 
to the non-respondents. Table 2 indicates the response rate of* each state/ 
Attempts were made to collect information ftrom the non-respondents hy tele-: 
phone but because of the length of the questionniaire, it was found- that t^ 
cost was prohibitive. ^ ^ v 

TABLE 2. STATES INCLUDED IN MAILINGS OF THE QUESTIOHNAIEE 
AND THEIR RESPONSE BATE. 



state* 


Responses/State 


Non-Respdnses 


% 


Ohio 


10»» 


10 


50 


Wisconsin 


17 


3 


85 


South Dakota 


6 


111 


30 


Iowa 


5 


15 


25 



^States were chosen hy random selection of the Mid-Western area which 

agricultural aspects were similar. 
**Five mailings were sent out to 20 Agri-Chemical dealers per state. 



Response Rate for Each Occupation 

During the course of the project, it was learned that some of the Joh 
titles which had been identified as occupations in Agri-Chemicals were not 
found in all husinesses. This resulted in a limited amount of data available 
for occupations such as service mechanic and warehouse man (See Tahle 3). 
With the Indiana surveys, if the interviewer was unahle to locate an individual 
with the Joh title selected for that particaalar business, at the next 
husihess he would interview both the assigned individual and the individual 
with the Job title that was missed if available. With the questionnaires 
which were sent out-of-state, such a procedure was not possible and this 
may account for the lower rate of retura. 
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TABLE 3 . HUMBER OP SURVEY INSTRUMBNTS COMPLETED BY PERSOHAL 
I MTER VIEWS IN IHDIAHA AND , BY MAIL OUT-OP-STATE • TO . 
DETERMINE OCCUPATIOHjU^ CdMPETMCIES 
AREA OF AGRI-CHEMICALS; 



Occupations 


Iridlana 


Out-of-state 


Manager 






Sales Clerk 


12 


h 


Service Mechanic 


5 


k 


Pield Technician 


11 


6 


Trouble Shooter 


9 


5 


Warehouse Man 


8 




Applicator 


15 


8 



Questionnaire 

The questionnfidre developed for use in the Agri-Chemical project 
consisted of competency statements identified under seven main areas. The 
areas included safety; soil science;, merchandising; calibration, pest 
control; equipment purchasing, maintenance and repiair, and management • The 
employees vere to rate each competency statement under each area as 
essential, important, of seme importance, not important, or doed not apply 
in reference to their particul€tr occupation. 

Statistical Analysis 

Using the assigned values, h = essential, 3 = important , 2 = of some 
importance, 1 = not important and 0 = does not apply; 'a' w^^ was 
determined for each of the competencies. The results are reported separately , 
for Indiana and the out-of-state data. The pu3T)ose ifot^^^^^d^ 
prevent the leurge amount of data vhich was coliected in Indiana from 
obscuring the data collected in states other than Indiajaa aM allowing a 
. cpmparispn between sources ^of dSLteL. to J:>js. j^^ _ . ^ 

Findings 

The findings of the project are summarized in Table Each of the. seven 
duty, areas relative to agri-chemical, occupations are given a mean rating / 
score based on the average of the ratings for the competencies within the area. 
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TABLE k. MEAN RATING OF THE DUTY AREAS RELATING TO OCCUPATIONS 
IN AGRI-CHEMICALS 



Mean Ratings 



Duty Areas 



I 



0) 



CQ 
0) 

CD 



Q> 

CD 



O 
•H 

O 
0) 

0) 
•H 



•P 

o 

CD 

0) 
H 

f 



0) 

i 

0) 



o 

t 

o 

t-i 



Safety- 
Soil Science 
Merchandising 
Calibration 
Pest Control 



Equipment Purchasing 
Maintenance & Repair 

Management 



3.33J 2.87 



3.09 
3.07 

3.09 
3.00 

3.10 
2.95 

3.31 
3.21 

2.37 
2.95 

3.26 
3.1*3 



2.55 
2.79 

3.09 
3.25 

2.19 
3.03 

2.65 
2.6k 

1.92 
1.89 

2.88 
2.93 



3.13 
1.58 

2.63 
.82 

2.k9 
.59 

3.12 
2.78 

2.63 
1.71 

3.00 
3.68 

2.79 
1.6k 



3.0k 
2.26 

3.02 
3.10 

2.60 
2.73 

2.97 
3.35 

2.80 
3.36 

2.59 
2.86 



3.ll* 
2.68 

2.79 
2.29 

2.39 
1.96 

2.75 
2.71 

2.92 
3.11* 

2.28 
2.91 



3.28 
2.75 

2.1*0 
1.00 

2.32 
1.88 

2.75 
1.59 



2.1*5 
1.2k 



3.00 
3.17 

2. In 
2.63 

2.08 
2.20 

2.92 
3.61 



2.25 .2.2l» 
1.81 2.81* 



2.95 
2.93 



2.80 2.02 I.7I* 2.03 
2.09 2.06 1.86 2.25 



a = Indiana, b = Out-of-State Responses 
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For most occupations, a, mean score rating of 2.3 or less would indicate a 
low priority for inclusion of the competency as a part of the curriculum. 
This cut-off point was used by McCracken (1975 > p. 5) in a similar study to 
identify "basic skills for a curriculum in agri-business. Care must be used 
in considering the data collected for the out-of-state sources where the 
number of responses was small. Examples of this are found in the occupations 
of sales clerk, service mechanic and warehouse man where four or less 
questionnaires were returned. Prom the data reported for Indiana, the lowest 
response was for the occupation of service mechanic, the other occupations 
ranged from 8 to 15 responses. 

Competencies Required for Maneiger 

The results of the data indicate that the duty areas to be included in 
the curriculum for training managers should include: safety; soil science; 
merchandising; calibration; pest control; equipment purchasing; maintenance 
and repair; and management. This would indicate that the manager must have 
a background in all areas of the agri-chemical business. 

Competencies Regxiired for Sales Clerk 

The results of the data indicate that the duty areas to be included in the 
curriculum for training sales clerks should include: safety; soil science; 
merchcmdising; pest control and management. The duty areas which were given 
low priority ratings included: calibration and equipment purchasing, 
maintenance and repair. This would indicate that the occupation of sales 
clerk includes little field work. 

Competencies Required for Service Mechanic 

Because of the small sample size, it is difficult to determine which duty 
areas should be included in the curriculum for the service mechanic. In five 
of the areas, there is great variation in the results obtained between the 
responses from Indiana and those responses from out-of-state. The two areas 
that do show a high correlation and also are shown to include important 
competencies are the areas of calibration and equipment purchasing, main- 
tenance and repair. Through interviews with agri-chemical dealers, it was 
determined that most of the mechanical work was done try the employee of the 
local operation who primary function is in one of the other occupational 
titles but who still possesses the greatest mechanical competence. Otherwise 
the mechanical repair work was done by the agency from whom the equipment 
was purchased. 

Competencies Required for Field Technician 

All seven duty areas were identified as being of high enough importance 
to be included in the curriculum for field technician. A field technician 
must have a broad agri-chemical background much the ^sAme as the manager. In 
most businesses, it was found that he was considered to be an assistant to 
the meuiager. 
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Competeaclea Required for Trouble Shooting 



The results of the data indicate that the duty areas to be included in 
the curriculiam for training trouble shobters should include; safety; soil 
science, calibration, pest control; and equipment pxir chasing, maintenance 
and repair. The duty areas receiving low priority Included: management and 
merchandising. Through interviews with employees in agri-chemicals, it was 
learne.cl...that the trouble shooter is concerned with identifying farm chemicals 
to control agronomic problems emd/or determine why agronomic problems have 
developed as a result of the use of farm chemicals. 

Competencies Required for Warehousemen 

Because there were only three returns of the out-of-state questionnaire 
relating to the occupation of agri-chemical warehouseman, they will not be 
considered in examining the results. The results of the data collected in 
Indiana indicate that the curriculum for training warehousemen should include 
all duty areas except for management which received a low priority rating. 
It was indicated through the interviews with agri-chemical dealers that few 
businesses are large enough to employ an. .individual to work in this area alone 
but that they are given additional responsibilities. 

Competencies Required for Applicator 

The results of the data indicate that the ctirriculum for training an 
applicator should include the following duty areas: safety; soil science; 
calibration; pest control; equipment purchasing, maintenance and repair. 
Those duty areas receiving low priority included laerchandising and management. 
This occupation was found by the interviewers to be the entry occupation for 
most employees of agri-chemiceil firms. 

Implications 

During the course of this project it was learned that three types of 
agri-chemical businesses exist: (l) both the sale of farm chemicals and their 
application, (2) sale of farm chemicals but no application service, and (3) 
application service of farm chemicals only. Most of the businesses included 
in this study were found to provide both the sale of the farm chemicals and 
their application. The average size of the businesses had five employees. 
It was found that with businesses of this size employees performed skills in 
all Job categories. In most cases it was found that they entered the business 
as an applicator and gradually increased their skills in other areias. This 
suggests that high school training programs should consider emphasizing the 
skills required of an applicator for those students interested in entering 
occupations in agri-chemical businesses. It was also found that since most 
businesses were small, specialization must be limited. Because of this, 
it was difficult to identify employees who had job descriptions limited to 
one of the seven categories used in this study. This suggests that in a 
training program in agri-chemicals the student must be prepared to work in all 
categories of the agri-chemical "business and the training must also include 
several- categories. 
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Summajy of Comments by the Panel of Reactors 



Paul Hemp^ University of Illinois 

Here we have an example of a research approach that is basic to vocational 
program plfiuaning. We must know what employers want, what the employees must be 
able to do, and what they must know in order to be successful on the Job. 

A qiiention I have is, how specific or narrow should the curriculum be at 
the high school level? In Illinois, we have no programs in ag-chemicals at 
the high school level . We have two at the comraiinlty college level that deals 
with ag-chemicals. The question I am raising Is, should this be a program? 
I am assmning the data that our reseeurchers have collected will be combined 
with data from other states and the curriculum will proceed from that point. 
Perhaps the program you will come out with would not be an ag-chemlcal program 
but an ag-supply and services or a broad eirea* 
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Dave pointed out the ratings for some competencies differed substemtially 
for the Indiana respondents and the out of state respondents. This leads one 
to "believe that the national competencies may not "be a valid "basis for 
curriculum development in all of our studies. It appears we still need to 
collect data in our states to do locai program planning. In the days of 
Smith Hughes vocational agriculture the iapproach was to study the local 
community axid develop a course of study for it. It would appear that in 
ag. chemicatls as well as in many of the .other off farm occupations areas 
the state should "be the "basis for data collection. State iniir.power data 
would be most useful. 

In thinking about preparing ag. chemical employees at the high school 
level I wonder what problems teachers face in meeting the hazardous occupa- 
tions regulations. It would seem at least some of the Job skills would 
involve work activities that are inappropriate for students less than l8 
years of age. That's another reason why training for some of these occupa- 
tions might be more appropriate at the postsecondary level.* 

Our researchers asked the employers and employees from Indicuaa and some 
other states to rate the competencies of prospective employees. It would be 
interesting if in further research we could find out what the ratings of 
consmers and environmental enthusiasts were to see if their ratings would 
agree with what the eniployers and employees tell us, I think sometimes in 
vocational education, we are critized for listening too much to employers, 
to business people regarding what I should be teaching and maybe not paying 
much attention to other groups in society. Maybe we have an obligation to 
find out what other groups believe we should be teaching to prospective 
employees . 

The last point I want to make is the researchers decided not to follow 
up nonrespondents with a telephone call interview. They mentioned the cost 
factor which is 6U.ways important in working with a limited research project. 
But I want to mention a study made in our department last winter where all 
the data were collected through telephone interviews. The researchers called 
over 1700 telephone numbers in Illinois to study Job survival skills. They 
collected 589 interviews that lasted 10 to 12 minutes each. They used the 
watts line at the university at night during the dinner hour. I have no 
information on the cost. Telephone interviews represent a feasible way of 
collecting data and it may not be as costly as you think it might be at 
first glance. 

David Williams, Iowa State University 

1 would like to Join Paul in commending the Purdue staff for conducting 
this competency study. It has been getting much more difficult to obtain 
information by mail so I was pleased that in Indiana they used personal 
interviews. I know that is very expensive but to see the type of response 
they got back from other states we can see it was probably good that they 
conducted interviews in Indiana. 
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We may want to consider in future competency studies more elaborate 
field testing to reduce the competency list to those items that seem important. 
The length of the instrument should "be decreased as we go to a larger popiila- 
tion or larger sample. 

Our research should have a thoroxxgh pilot testing then be followed up 
with more comprehensive research. Dave mentioned they found things when 
they got in the field that were not anticipated. I think sometimes we might 
be better off to spend larger percentage of our budget on field testing 
before we go to a larger population to collect our data. 

I think competency studies provide a very good base for competency based 
curriculum. We need to give consideration to the next move. Are we going to 
combine information from various states into some type of curriculun? How 
do we move from the findings of a study like this to c\irriciili:::ji? Are there 
more research steps involved? 

Are we doing research or are we working on developmental projects? I 
think we interchemge those terms. In this study we see some discrepancies for 
competency ratings between out of state and Indiana respondents. Can we base 
curriculum for the whole nation on these competency studies? Will the data 
be of use for curriculum development after we get them? 



Summeuy of Audience Discussion 

We need to be concerned with what happens to the curriculum materials 
after they are compiled. Excellent materials have been developed by AAVIM, 
John Deere, etc. but it seems to me instructional strategies must be consid- 
ered if teachers are to make effective use of these aids. This is an area 
where additional research is needed. 

Another method of obtaining data which could be valuable in competency 
studies especially might be the case study. This technique has been used 
very successfully in fields such as industrial psychology. While you are 
dealing with very small N*s the study can be more indepth. 

How valid will this and other national competency studies be in tl^e 
development of state curriculum? The study should be used as one more source 
of information which should be combined with state studies, advisory 
committee input, etc. to plan local programs, _ 

What limitations are attached to other states using the data in the 
ag. chemicals competency study? As you noted there were discrepancies 
between out of state and in state responses. We have to ask - What makes 
these Jobs so different as we cross state lines. Dr. Howell stated he has 
more confidence in the Indiana responses since they were obtained by personal 
interviews* 

######### 
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A Cost-Effectiveness Analysis of Selected Vocational 
Education Programs in Area Vocational Centers and ' 
Local Comprehensive High Schools 

Edgar P. Yoder 
The Ohio State University 



Introduc ion 

The need to assess the relative benefits and costs of vocational educiation 
programs, in fact all educational programs, has been demanded by' school 
officials, legislators, and taxpayers. The Vocational- Educiatidh; Act of ^ 1^ • 
and the 1968 Amendments explicitly stated that vocationed. education programs 
supported by federal funds shall be evaluated. Scjme have suggested this 
demand for evaluating educational programs, in addition to the increasing, 
complexity of educational operations and the scarcity of :resoxirces available 
for educational programs, calls for the development and/or application of new . 
planning* analyzing, and evaluating procedures. In recent years increasing 
attention has been given to the application of nev procedures to the deve- 
lopment and evaluation of the educational process and product. Increasingly, 
econometric techniques, such as cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness analysis, 
have been applied to the educational setting. 

Ohio has offered vocationetL agricaalture education in two types of public 
secondary schools: (l) IocclL high schools and (2) area vocational centers. 
In recent years Ohio's taxpayers and educators have raised rather poignant 
questions regarding the costs and benefits of local high school and area 
vocational center programs. Questions regarding the effectiveness and 
efficiency of vocational programs in local high schools and area vocationej. 
centers remain unanswered. 

Purpose and Objectives 

The piirpose of this study was to assess the cost-effectiveness of voca- 
tional agri-business, horticulture, and production agriculture /farm manage- 
ment programs offered in local high schools and area vocationeuL centers. 

The objectives of the study were to: 

1. Identify the non-monetary benefits accruing to the graduates. 

and examine factors associated with the non-monetary benefits. 

2. Identify monetary benefits accruing to the graduates and 
examine factors associated with the monetary benefits. 

3. Calculate the average and marginal costs of operating the 
selected vocationeJ. agriculture programs in local high 
schools and eirea vocationsuL centers. 
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1*. Assess the cost-effectiveness of the selected vocational 
agriculture programs in achieving program objectives. 

5. Assess the efficiency of the programs by calculation of three 
cost-benefit criterion measures, namely, the present value 
of net benefits, the internal rate of return, euid the benefit- 
cost ratio. 

Methodology 

Population 

The population for this study was a randomly selected segment of voca- 
tional agriculture programs offered in Ohio local high schools and area 
vocational centers. A combination of stratified random sampling and multi- 
stage sampling techniques were utilized to identify the nine schools and 
22k graduates for inclusion in the sample. Graduates in the sample had 
graduated in the 1969-1970, 1971-1972, or 1973-197!* school years. Ther-efore^ 
the graduates represented one-, three-, and five-year program graduates. 

Data Source eind Collection 

Information regarding program graduates and the vocational agriculture 
programs was collected by personal review or mail questionnaire from the 
following sources: 

1. The graduates in the sample; 

2. Pupil personnel files maintained in local schools; 

3. Fineincial records maintained by local boards of education; 

U. The PRIDE cost analysis reports compiled by the Ohio Department 
of Education. 

A follow-up questionnaire to be mailed to graduates was developed and 
field tested. The questionnaire and a cover letter with an incentive was 
mailed to each graduate in the sample. A mail follow-up of non-respondents 
was conducted two weeks and four weeks after the initial mailing. A usable 
return rate of 83.1 percent was obtained. Early respondents, late respondents, 
and non-respondents were compared on selected background information* The 
findings provided evidence which suggested that the segment of the sample 
not responding was similar to the respondents. 

Inferential statistics were utilized to test the hypotheses formulated 
regarding monetary and non-monetary indices. Multiple regression analysis 
techniques were utilized to examine relationships of selected independent 
variables with the dependent variables. 
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The indices of monetciry ajid non-monetary benefits (measurements of 
performance in labor market) identified as pertinent to the objectives of 
the study included: (l) time needed to secure full-time employment after 
graduation from high school; (2) degree of Job placement relatedness to the 
vocational agriculture program completed; (3) degree to vhich graduates had 
been prepared for their Jobs by completion of the vocational agriculture 
program; (k) degree to vhich graduates were satisfied with various aspects 
of tbeir Jobs; (5) earnings received by the graduates; (6) percent of time 
the graduates had been unemployed since graduation; (7) amount of geograph- 
ical mobility experienced by the graduates; (8) the degree of Job stability; 
(9) degree of Job level progression experienced by graduates; (lO) amount of 
earnings progression experienced by graduates; and (ll) the degree of 
community involvement. 

Selected Findings 

The analysis of data provided results regarding: (l) the "comparability" 
of the graduates from vocational agriculture programs in local high schools 
and area vocational centers; (2) non-monetary benefits accruing to the 
graduates; (3) monetary benefits accruing to the graduates; (k) costs of 
the programs, and (5) the investment analysis. 

Comparability of the Graduates 

In order to enhance the internal validity of the study, information was 
obtained to examine individual student characteristics. Analysis of the 
information revealed that graduates from the local high school and area 
vocational center agriculture programs in this study were "comparable" (no 
significant difference at the .05 alpha level) in terms of: (l) high school 
freshman mathematics or science grades; (2) freshman year GPA: (3) IQ 
stanine values; (k) California Test of Mental Maturity scores; (5) parent's 
educational level; and (6) parent's occupational status (NORC Scale). Local 
high school graduates were found to have significantly higher .05) fresh- 

man year English grades than did area vocational center graduates. 

Selected Non-Monetary Benefits 

Information was collected regarding indices of non-monetary benefits for 
the first full-time Job and the current or last fiill-time Job. Reported in 
this section are results concerning selected non-monetary benefits. 

Time to Initial Full-Time Employment 

Information was obtained regarding the length of time it took graduates 
to secure their first full-time Job after graduation from high school. The 
data revealed it took local high school graduates an average of 1.79 weeks 
after graduation from high school to secure employment as compared to 2.5^ 
weeks for area vocational center graduates. There was no significant 
difference (£ > .05) in the average amount of time it took graduates from the 
two types of schools to secure the initial full-time employment. 
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The multiple regression 'analysis revealed a significant degree of 
association T)etween the time needed to obtain full-time en^loyment and: 
(l) kind of vocational agriculture program completed; (2) geographical 
location; (3) school setting; (k) socio-economic background; (5) year of 
graduation; and (6) labor market structure. 

Degree of C?urrent Job Placement Relatedness to the Vocational Agriculttire 
Program Completed 

Information was obtained regarding the extent to which graduates 
perceived their last or cui^rent full-time Jobs were related to the vocational, 
agriculture programs completed. It was found that 37*3 percent of the local 
high school graduates auid kO.J percent of the area vocational center 
graduates perceived their current Jobs being either Highly related or 
identical to the type of work prepared for. Interestingly, approximately 
one^fourth (2l*.0 percent) of the local high school graduates and approxi- 
mately one-third (35*2 percent) of the area vocational center graduates 
perceived their current Jobs as being completely unrelated to the vocational 
agriciilture programs completed. There was no statistically significant 
difference (2.*^ .05) between graduates from the two schools regarding their 
perceptions of how related their current Jobs were to the vocational 
agriculture programs completed. 

The multiple regression analysis revealed a significant degree of 
association between Job placement relatedness and the following factors: 

(1) kind of vocational agriculture program completed; (2) geographical 
location; (3) school setting; (k) geogr»3)hical mobility; and (5) labor 
market structure. 

Degree of Preparation for the Current Job 

Graduates were asked, "To what extent did completion of the high school 
vocational agriculture program prepare you for your current Job?" The 
data disclosed that 61.T percent of the local high school graduates and 
60 percent of the area vocational center graduates believed they had been 
exceptionally well or well prepared for their current Jobs. Approximately 
one-sixth of the graduates (l6.i* percent of local higji school graduates and 
16.2 percent of area vocational center graduates) reported they had been very 
poorly prepared for their current Jobs by completion of their vocational 
agriculture programs. Overall, there was no statistically significant 
difference (£^^.05) between the two groups regarding the extent graduates 
believed they were prepared for their current Job by completion of a 
vocational agriculture program. 

The multiple regression euaalysis indicated a significant degree of 
association between degree of preparation for the current Job and the 
following factors: (l) kind of vocational agriculture program completed; 

(2) years of vocational agricxilture con^leted; (3) degree of Job placement 
relatedness; and (k) labor market structure. 
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Degree of Satisfaction with the Current Job 



Information was obtained regarding the extent to which graduates were 
satisfied with the following components of their current Job: (l) pay 
received; (2) chance for advemcement ; (3) type of work performed; {k) the 
people worked with; and (5) the supervision provided. The data revealed 
that for each of the components of job satisfaction, graduates from the 
two types of schools reported a similar degree of job satisfaction. 

Multiple regression techniques disclosed a significant degree of 
association between overall current Job satisfaction and the following 
factors: (l) socio-economic background; (2) year of graduation; (3) military 
service; and (k) degree of job placement relatedness. 

Degree of Unemployment Since Graduation 

The degree of unemployment since graduation from high school was defined 
as the percenteige of time since graduation during which time the person was 
unemployed and was seeking full-time employment. It was revealed that 
local high school graduates had been unemployed 3.6U percent of the time as 
compared to If. 88 percent for area vocational center graduates. This did 
not represent a statistically significant difference (£^^ .05). 

The multiple regression analysis revealed a significant degree of 
assocation between percentage of time unemployed since graduation and the 
following factors: (l) type of school attended; (2) kind of vocational 
agriculture program completed; (3) geographical location; {k) school setting; 
(5) socio-economic background; and (6) years of vocational agriculture 
completed. 

Selected Monetary Benefits 

Information was obtained from the graduates regarding indices of monetary 
benefits accruing to graduates of local high school vocational a^icTilture 
programs and similar programs in area vocational centers. Reported in this 
section sire results concerning selected monetary benefits. 

Current Gross Monthly Income 

Current gross montlily income represented current earnings before any 
deductions were taken or taxes withheld. Local high school graduates 
reported current gross monthly earnings of $77^.62 as compared "to $65^.36 
for their counterparts from area vocational centers. This represented a 
difference of approximately $120.00 per month; however, this was not a 
statistically significant difference {j^'HP .05). Although not a statistically 
significeuit difference, the author would suggest this represents a 
substantial difference to the graduates of the programs. 
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The miiltiple regression analysis revealed a significant degree of 
association "between the current gross monthly earnings and the year of 
graduation euid the labor market stmicture. 

Selected Findings Regarding Program Costs 

Program operational characteristics euid cost data were obtained from 
local board of education records. Fourteen major program expendittire 
categories (Chart l) were identified and represented both direct and indirect 
costs. The total annual program costs for local high school vocational 
agriculture programs averaged $22,311*00 as compared to $26,823.00 for 
area vocational center programs. Area center vocational agricult\ire programs 
cost approximately $U,512.00 per year more than similar "programs in local 
high schools. 

Total einnual costs per pupil were computed using the total program costs 
and the number of pupils enrolled in the programs. Annual program costs per 
pupil for local high school programs averaged $921.20 as compared to $1,336.33 
for area vocational center programs. It cost approximately $Ul5,.00 more 
per year to educate each student at the area vocational center than it cost 
to educate each student at the local high school. This represented a 
statistically significant difference .05). 

Marginal costs were computed to identify the cost of adding a section of 
an alternative vocational agriculture education program in local high schools 
and area vocational centers. The units of output were determined by the 
minimum program enrollment required for reimbursement by the State Department 
of Education. The marginal costs of the alternative vocational agriculture 
programs were based on total current costs. Marginal costs of vocational 
agriculture programs in area vocational centers averaged $1,08U*19 in 
comparison to average marginal costs of $566. U2 for local high schools. The 
marginal costs of vocational agriculture education programs in area vocational 
centers were significantly higher thaji marginal costs of similar programs in 
local high schools. 

Findings Regarding Cost-Benefit Analysis 

The euialysis of benefits and costs through benefit-cost analysis has 
been one approach utilized to Judge program utility or success. In the 
analysis of benefits and costs in this study, several assumptions and 
decisions were made which influenced the cost-utility analysis. 

The analysis of benefits in this study focused primarily on gross 
earnings of program graduates. The study involved a relatively short period 
of time, euid benefits had to be estimated by extrapolation procedures since 
a longer time horizon was desired. In this study earnings were extrapolated 
for a ten-, twenty-, and forty- five year (lifetime) time horizon on the 
assumption the observed starting gross earnings advantage of local high 
school graduates would remain constant. 
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CHART 1 



MAJOR EXPENDITURE ' CATEGORIES IDENTIFIED 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



A. 


Administration Costs 


B. 


Costs 


for Supervisors in Vocational Areas 


C. 


Costs 


for Supervisors and Non-Vocational Areas 


D. 


Costs 


for Principals or Directors 


E. 


Costs 


for Vocational Counselors 


F. 


Costs 


for Non- Vocational Counselors 


G. 


Costs 


for Academic Teachers 


H. 


Costs 


for Vocational Teachers 


I. 


Costs 


for Academic Texts and Supplies 


J. 


Costs 


for Vocational Texts ajid Supplies 


K. 


Costs 


for Academic Laboratory Equipment 


L. 


Costs 


for Vocational Shop and Laboratory Equipment and Supplies 


M. 


Costs 


for Operation etnd Maintenance of Facilities 


N. 


Other Miscellaneous Expenditures 
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An attempt was made to identify foregone earnings by obtaining earnings 
information from students who dropped out of the programs and entered the 
labor force. However, for the time period involved in this study, only 
seven students had dropped out of the programs and entered the labor force 
on a full-time basis. Therefore, it was assumed that students who remained 
in the programs experienced foregone earnings averaging $5,000.00 per annum. 
This value did appear to be consistent with the earnings of similar aged 
agriculture workers as reported in the U.S. Census. However, interpretation 
of the following results must be made T.^th due cognizance of that constraint. 

Present Value of Net Benefits 

The present value of benefits discounted the net stream of benefits and 
costs for the programs through the utilization of various discount rates and 
time horizons. The discount rates represented various levels of opportunity 
costs for the funds invested in the program. 

The present veLLues of net benefits for the local high school programs at 
the various discount rates for the three time horizons ranged from p. low of 
$2,U75.00 to a high of $1+2,166.00. The present value of net benefits for 
area vocational center programs ranged from a low of -$!*, 612.00 to a high Ox 
$12,U8U.OO. It must be remembered that the alternative to attending voca- 
tional agriculture programs at tb? two types of schools was dropping out of 
school 8Lnd entering the labor force. 

Internal Rate of Return 

The internal rate of return was computed and resulted m making the 
discounted value of benefits equal, to the discounted valvM of costs. The 
resvlt of the computation vas a simple percentage which could be compared 
to an interest rate which represented an acceptable rate of social invest- 
ment retui^n. The internal rate of return for local hf.gh school programs 
was 20.83 percem;; whereas, the internal rate of retuju for area vocational 
center programs vas 11. 80 percent. 

Benefit/Cost Ratio 

The benefit/cost ratio indicates that funds should be invested in 
activities for which the ratio of the present value of benefits to th^ 
present value of costs is greater than unity. The benefit /cost ratios 
for local high schools ranged from a low of 1.20 to a high of h.kQ. 
Benefit/cost ratios for area vocational center programs ranged from a low 
of .63 to a high of 1.97. 

Concluding Remarks 

Education programs in vocatloncLL agriculture may be considered both as 
a consumption good and an invostaent good. This st^dy focused upon 
vocational agricid.ture programs as an investment good. Consideration of 
thff non-monetary berefits within a cost-effectiveness framework suggests that 
the area vocational center ajid loceG. high solicol vocationeG. agriculture 
programs in this study were successful to a similar degree in meeting 
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program objectives • That is, graduates from the respective programs expressed 
a similar degree of ciirrent job preparation. Job satisfaction. Job placement 
relatedness, and community involvement. Based on the labor market experiences 
of the graduates, the analysis suggests that the monetary returns of local 
high school vocational agricxxlture graduates are somewhat higher than those, 
of similar program gradxiates from area vocational centers. Consideration of 
the monetary benefits within a cost-benefit analysis framework, the invest- 
ment of funds in vocational agriculture programs a both local high schools 
and area vocational centers Is economically efficient. That is based on a 
lifetime time horizon of benefits euid assuming money costs and benefits are 
relatively complete indices of total economic costs and benefits. 



Vocational education program planning and policy fonaation in the future 
will continue to be made within a comprehensive management systems framework. 
The information provided by econometric techniques such as cost-benefit and 
cost-effectiveness analyses will be but one very Important components of such 
a comprehensive program management system. The information obtained from 
benefit-cost and cost-effectiveness analyses shoiad not be utilized for the 
sole purpose of promoting educational programs that are the least expensive. 
Perhaps such information should become one additional source of information 
to be utilized in the identification of appropriate economies of. scale for 
vocational education programs in local high schools and area vocational 
centers. 

Summary Comments by the Panel of Reactors 



Paul Hemp, University of Illinois 

I would like to commend Dr, Yoder for attacking a research problem, 
cost effectiveness euid cost benefit that many shy away from. If our time 
permits I would like to find out if and how the results of this study have 
been used in Ohio by local and state policy makers that allocate financial 
resources for education or how similar studies might be used. I would like 
to heeir more discussion on your last statement about precautions we should 
observe in using the results. 

Under the interpretation of results if would be helpful to the reader 
if comparative figures could be given for non vocational program and 
vocational program costs other than agriculture. 

I can't help but wonder where this type of research and evalxiation 
procedure might lead us if we do more if it, and I think we should do more 
of it. For example, will tnis approach be used in the future to evaluate 
our teacher education program? Or to evaluate our state supervision 
program? In Illinois we have a new area vocational center opening this 
fall 8Lnd two of the teachers have been hired in agriculture actually 
in horticulture. They told me that they will be evaluated and paid on 
the basis of how many of their graduates are employed. 
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David Williams, lova State University 



I would like to join Paixl in congratulating Ed and Ohio State for using 
cost effectiveness analyses in ag. ed, research, I understand that the 
programs at the high schools euid the area vocational centers you studied 
had similar objectives. I think it was interesting that as far as non- 
monetary 8uid monetary "benefits were concerned there were no significant 
differences. Then we get to program cost, which came out with significant 
differences "both on the annual cost and the marginal cost. The higher cost 
in both cases was at the area school. Then in the cost benefit analysis, 
we generally see the lower return coming from the area vocational schools. 

Let me raise some questions. Is it possible to apply statistical tests 
to this cost benefit analysis which you came up with at the end? ' Ed said 
that based upon his findings it would appear that programs should be 
continued in area vocational schools euid high schools because both are 
economically efficient and similarly successful. Yet I wonder if the study 
had been conducted on a larger scale would this recommendation hold true? 
Would those same recommendations be made if the study was ever done or not? 
Can we make those types of statements on the basis of the type of information 
we have? 

Hopefully we will see more research of this type. It has terrific 
implications for program management objectives. What would be some 
acceptable standards, based upon Ed's findings. For example, what would 
be an acceptable standard for placement related to the area of study which 
was completed? Is 65 or 75 percent an acceptable figure? I believe 
60 percent of the students said they were well prepared for their occupational 
area. Is this an acceptable standard? If not, would 75 percent be 
acceptable? What are acceptable salaries? What are some acceptable costs? 
As more studies are made we will have some actual measures against which 
we could evaluate. 

Summary of Discussion Following the Panel Reaction 



Dr, Yoder pointed out that the recommendations made pertain only to those 
schools which were part of the study. The programs axe feasible or worth- 
while investments based strictly on the cost-benefit statistics used. Within 
an overall meaiagement system, additional factors would have to be considered. 

The nimiber one factor affecting per pupil cost is teacher salaries. Are 
teachers generally paid better in the area centers theui they are in local 
high schools? Yes, but a larger variation is created by the state standards. 
Area schools can have from I5 to 25 students for a unit. More students per 
unit can be enrolled in the local school. 

As I reanalyze the data, I'd like to handle foregone earnings differently, 
I assumed junior and senior dropouts could earn $5,000 per year. I would now 
subtract part-time job earnings reported during that period of time. There is 
an upward bias in foregone earnings. 
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I had a problem in determining what to use for foregone earnings, I 
was going to use the earnings from dropouts employed full time. However, 
there were only seven dropouts from all of the programs surveyed. In a 
conversation with Kaufman from Penn, State, I was encouraged to assume that 
dropouts could earn a set amount. By varying these figures, the differential 
changes. But I think the direction will stay the same* 



Factors Related to the Success of New Mexico Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers as FFA Advisors 
A Study "by Paul R. Vaughn 

Presented "by Ralph E. Bender 
The Ohio State University 



Introduction 

Since its inception, the field of teacher education has "been plagued with 
the persistent problem of effectively relating the preparation of teachers to 
the job they are expected to do. Controversy over the skills and competencies 
an individual most possess before he/she is considered competent for the 
teaching profession continuously leads to a barrage of articles and presenta- 
tions concerning the qii^ality of today's teacher preparation. Agricultural 
educators are among those who are acutely aware of this problem and controversy. 
Within the field, there is a constajit search to identify more and better ways 
to prepare vocational agriculture teachers for their chosen profession. 

One of the major concerns of teacher educators in agriculture is how to 
prepare teachers for their roles as FFA advisors. The integral relationship 
of the FFA to the total vocational agriculture program has created a situation 
in which every instructional program for future teachers of vocational 
agriculture includes the development of professional competency pertaining 
specifically to the role of aji FFA advisor. However, when one reviews the 
related research and literature, he will find that not only is there a great 
diversity in methods cf preparation for future FFA advisors, there is also a 
general lack of background information concerning what it takes to be an 
effective or successful FFA advisor. A study cannot be fomid which has related 
factors which are supposed to be characteristic of a successful FFA advisor 
to his actual degree of success in advising ajid supervising FFA activities, 

Piirpose of Study 

The lack of clarity and disagreement among teacher educators led the 
author to conduct a research study concerning the preparation of vocational 
agriculture teachers as FFA advisors. Basically, the purpose of the research 
was two-fold: (l) to identify characteristics which are related to the degree 
of success of an FFA advisor, ajid (2) to identify competencies in which a 
teacher's perceived proficiency are related to his success as an FFA advisor. 
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Vocational agriculture instruotors who taught dtxring the 197^-75 school 
year In the state of^New Mexico provided the population for the study. In 
order to identify advliSTOinjs vlth yarying degrees of success in advising and 
supervising PPA activities i' "the' 81* teachers were divided Into three groups 
"based upon the chapter rating scale predetermined by the National PPA 
Organization and the New Mexico State PPA Association. The 82 responding 
teachers indicated their chapter ratings as: 6 National Emblem, 30 Superior; 
and k6 Non-superior. 

A two-part instrument was developed to secure information related to 
the two aforementioned objectives. Part I was designed to collect infor- 
mation concerning teacher characteristics which were purported to be 
associated with the degree of success of em PPA advisor. These chai'acteris*- 
tics were developed through a review of literature and research. Part II 
of the instrument was designed to secure pertinent data regarding a teacher's 
perceived level of proficiency in advising emd supervising PPA activities. 
Twenty-nine competencies identified in a study by Cotrell et. al ,^ were 
used to measure the teacher's perceived level of proficiency. The data 
were collected by mailed questionnaire, etnd 98 percent of the questionnaires 
were returned. 

Statistical techniques used were: Stepwise multiple regression, point- 
biserial correlation, Cramer's Y correlation, Spearman rank order correlation, 
and Kendall's tau correlation. 

Findings 

The results from the multiple regression of degree of chapter success on 
the independent variables in the study revealed that a combination of four 
variables explained the most variance in the degree of success of an PPA 
advisor (Table l). However, only 12 percent of the variance could be 
explained by the multiple regression of chapter success on these four 
variables. The individual significance levels within the regression equation 
indicate that when the contribution of the other variables were held constant, 
only the teacher's degree of participation in either Alpha Tau Alpha or 
Collegiate PPA was signif icetntly related to the degree of success in his PPA 
chapter. 

Table 2 indicates that no combination of the independent variables in the 
study could be found which showed a significant multivariate relationship 
between the independent variables in the study and a teacher's perceived 
proficiency in advising and supervising PPA activities. The data also reveal 
that when other selected independent variables were held constant, none of the 
variables, by themselves, were significantly related to a teacher's perceived 
proficiency in advising ajid supervising PPA activities. 

•^Cotrell, Calvin J.; Chase, Shirley A.; and Molnar, Marilyn J. Model Curricula 
for Vocational and Technical Teacher Education; Report No. V — General 
Objectives, Set II . Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, (1972). 
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TABLE 1 



SmiSE MULTIPLE RE0RE8SI0N OP CHAPTER RATING 
ON SELECTED VARIABLES 
(n - T5) 



Independent 


0 

n 




r2 

unAnge 


Partial 
Regression 

f^fKA'P'^^ n't am4< 

i/oeincieni 


t 


Degree of participation 
in either Alpha Tau 
Alpha or Collegiate 

!Sn 




fUO 






, a 
3. '+3 


Location of vocational 
agriculture department 
(ranked according to 
population size) 


.30 


.09 


.03 


-.111 


2.1ll 


Average perceived level 
of proficiency in advis- 
ing and supervising FFA 
activities 


.3l^ 


.U 


.02 


.23 


2.38 


Degree of assistance 
with m activities 
during student teaching 
experience 


.35 


.12 


.01 


-.08 





R^=.12;F(li.T0) = 2.6l;p<.05 



^Significant at the ;. 10 level 



TABU! 2 



STEPWISE MULTIPLE REGRESSION \NALYSIS OP TEACHER'S AVERAGE PERCEIVE 
PROFICIENCY LEVEL ON SELECTED VARIABLES 
(n B 80) 



Independent 
Variable 


R 


r2 

2 

R Change 


Partial 
Regression 
Coefficient 


P ■ 


Membership in 
FFA 


.18 


.03 .03 


.27 





.18; P(1.t8) = 2.W; p>.05 



Concluslona 



The author developed the following conclusions, based on the interpre- 
tations of the data presented in the study: 

1. When other factors were held constant, there tends to be no signifi- 
cant relationship between a New Mexico vocational agriculture teacher's 
perceived degree of proficiency in the 29 student organizational competencies 
identified by Cotrell et. al.^ and the degree of buccess in his PFA chapter • 

2. When other factors were held constant, there tends to be no signifi- 
ceint relationship between the success of a New Mexico vocational agriculture 
teacher's FFA chapter eind the following factors: 

(a) Former FFA membership 

(b) Degree of participation in a collegiate student organization 
other than Alpha Tau Alpha or Collegiate FFA 

(c) Degree of participation in school or conmiiinity activities as 
a high school student 

(d) Grade-point average upon completion of bachelor's degree 

(e) Size of community where vocational agriculture department 
was located 

(f) Age 

(g) Degree of assistance with FFA activities during student teaching 
experience. 

3. When other factors were held consteuit, there tends to be no signifi- 
cant relationship between a New Mexico vocational agriculture teacher's 
perceived level of proficiency in advising and supervising FFA activities 
and the following factors: 

(a) Former FFA membership 

(b) Degree of participation in any collegiate student organization 

(c) Degree of participation in school and community activities as 
a high school student 

(d) Grade-point average upon completion of bachelor's degree 

(e) Size of community where vocational agriculture department 
was located 

(f) Age 

(g) Degree of assistance with FFA activities during student 
teaching experience. 

k. New Mexico vocational agriculture teachers who have participated to 
a high degree in either Alpha Tau Alpha or Collef^iate FFA tend to advise FFA 
chapters that are more successful than teachers vho have participated to a 
lower degree in either Alpha Tau Alpha or Collegiate FFA. This same 
relationship holds true when other factors are helc constant. 



2rbid. 
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5. The degree of hia participation in either Alpha Tau Alpha or Collegiate 
FPA, his per::eived level of proficiency in advising and supervising PPA 
activities, nis degree of assistance with PFA activities during student 
teaching experience, and the size of the community >rtiere his vocational 
agriculture department was located account for approximately one-eighth 

of the total variance in the degree of success of a New Mexico vocationekl 
agriculture teacher's PFA chapter, 

6. No significant proportion of the variance in a New Mexico vocational 
agriculture teacher's average perceived proficiency in advising and super- 
vising FFA activities can "be accounted for by any combination of the follow- 
ing factors : 

(a) Former FFA membership 

(b) Degree of participation in any collegiate student organization 

(c) Degree of participation in school or community activities as a 
high school student 

(d) Grade-point average upon completion of bachelor's degree 

(e) Size of community where vocational agriculture department was 
located 

(f) Age 

(g) Degree of assistance with FFA activities during student teaching 
experience . 

Implications 

Although this study was limited to vocational agriculture teachers in 
New Mexico, the findings may have some important Implications for all teacher 
education programs in the field of agricultural education. Based upon the 
findings, the author has developed the following Implications and suggestions 
for further research: 

1. Collegiate preservlce programs which prepare vocational agriculture 
teachers should devote more time to preparing teachers for their role as FFA 
advisors. If former FFA membership Is not related to an individual's degree 
of success as an FFA advisor, then it Is apparent that even former FFA members 
who were extremely active in the FFA will need further instruction concerning 
the FFA before they can become successful FFA advisors. The findings from the 
study reveal that as an individual becomes older and therefore, more 
experienced, he does not necessarily become a more effective FFA advisor. A 
teacher education program which concludes that It can give cursory instruc- 
tion on how to advise FFA activities based on the assumption that the 
individual teacher will learn what he "needs to know" on the Job may be 
seriously and permanently handicapping that individual's ability to become 
a successful FFA advisor. It Is worthwhile to note that of all the factors 
which are normally associated with the degree of success of an FFA advisor, 
the only one which was significantly related to that success was one which 
occurred during an individual's collegiate preservl'je program. Individual 
characteristics of teachers, as well as the location of the vocational 
agriculture program, appear to have no relationship with the degree of 
success of a teacher's FFA chapter. This would imply that many reasons 
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which are now given to explain the lack of a successful FFA program are, in 
reality, excuses for improper preparation of a vocational agriculture teacher 
for his role as an FFA advisor. 

2. An individual's perceived degree of proficiency in advising and 
supervising FFA activities should not "be utilized to measure the effectiveness 
of any program, preservice or otherwise, which prepares teachers for their 
role as FFA advisors. The findings from tMs. study indicate that there is 

no significant relationship between the teacher's perceived ability as an 
advisor and the actual degree of success of his FFA chapter, and therefore, 
his perceptions should. not "be used to measure that success. This also 
implies that using perceived proficiency is not an acceptable research 
method for identifying competencies which a successful FFA advisor should 
possess. This raises the question: Is it also an unacceptable method for 
identifying competencies for areas of instruction other than FFA? The 
validation of competencies identified by such methods shoxild be suspect, 
and continued research should be developed to determine if a person's 
perceived proficiency in a competency is artually related to his success 
as a teacher • 

3. Collegiate preservice programs for vocational agricxilture teachers 
should offer and encourage participation in activities of organizations 
designed specifically for agricultural education majors and should continue 
to improve this phase of the teacher education program. It appears that an 
individual's degree of participation in a collegiate student organization 
designed specifically for agricultural education majors may be the best 
preparatory method now being utilized in a preservice program. It may also 
be possible that by participating in such an orgajiization, a teacher is 

-liifluenaed~-in~"hls'-attli:ude"-toward^-'^ 

which in turn, could be related to the success of his FFA program. Research 
should be conducted to ascertain specific activities in which participation 

by the student during his preservice instruction increases the degree of 
his success as aji FFA advisor. 

There is a great deal which contributes toward the success of an FFA 
advisor beyond what is currently thought to be important . If all the factors 
which are now thought to be related to the success of an FFA advisor explain 
only 12 percent of the variance, then it is obvious that there must be other 
factors which are of greater importance. Research should be conducted to 
identify these factors as well as means for maximizing their development in 
a preservice or in-servine training program. 

Summary • : Comments by the Panel of Reactors 



Vernon Luft, North Dakota State University 

After reading the paper, I'm still wondering what, other than participa- 
tion in Collegiate FFA or Alpha Tau Alpha activities, helps prospective teachers 
become ^successful FFA e.dvisors. 
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Dr. "axighn divided teachers into three groups determined by National FPA 
eoid Nev Mexico FPA Association chapter rating scales, I wonder whether the 
chapter rating "is an appropriate measure of a, teacher's success as an FFA 
advisor. Of the responding teachers, h6 out of 82 reported non-supericr 
chapter ratings. In the two states I have served, fewer theui 50 percent of 
the chapters submit applications. I think we have some successful FFA 
advisors who do not complete the application. 

The findings tell us that we as teacher educators need to provide relevant 
experiences in ATA or in Collegiate FFA. These experiences should be related 
to those which the students will have to carry out as local FFA advisors. 
Beyond this it becomes puzzling to know which competencies really are necessary 
to advise and supervise FFA activities. I think there are some personal 
traits that enter in here. I feel the teacher's willingness to spend the 
time enters in very strongly. 

One conclusion referred to a higher degree versus a lower degree of 
participation in ATA and Collegiate FFA activities. Question - What is the 
researcher's delineation between higher and lower degrees of participation? 
Furthermore, if participation in Collegiate FFA activities at New Mexico 
State University was the only variable foiond to contribute to the success 
of advising the FFA then perhaps we should know what activities were engaged 
in by the successful advisors so that the rest of xis can initiate similar 
activities in our student organizations. 

Dr. Vaughn indicated in his implications that many reasons given to 
explain the lack of a successful FFA program are in reality excuses for 
improper preparation of a vocational agriculture teacher for his role as 
Mi'FFAnsaV'xsorT rt^'"aiTfurb's'^me™tliaT^^l^^ 

teachers yet the implication is made quite generally. Ify reaction is - even 
with the best preparation the FFA advisor may be unsuccessful because he 
lacks the willingness to devote the necessary time and energy. 

I feel that this topic would make a meaningful study in other states. 
Perhaps the study could be broadened to include several states in the 
population. 

John Thompson^ University of Wisconsin 

Without additional information about objectives it is difficult to make 
evaluations. I was concerned about the lack of attention given the theoretical 
advantages and shortcomings of the professional competencies approach. I 
think we need to question the selection of factors from a theoretical 
perspective. When factors external to the individual are used such as 
whether I was an FFA member, whether I belonged to Collegiate FFA, etc.. 
It seems we are drawing from psychological theory. That^s a value Judgement 
now; perhaps a little outdated. The researcher might have considered going 
to Piaget, discovery learning, or other learning theories which would have 
led to the selection of a qiiite different set of variables to study. Such 
variables as the ability to motivate and flexibility within the personality 
structure seems to me might have been theoretically stronger. 
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There are three things about the paper that I really liked. One was 
the topic itself. It is timely and important. Secondly, I commend Dr, 
Vaughn for the sta,tistical sophistication of the study. Thirdly, I think 
the Va.ughn paper is very strong in the implications of the study section. 
The second implication refers to using perceptions to validate professional 
competencies. He siiggested that one's perception may not square with 
reality. Therefore competencies veuLidated through perception studies may 
be suspect. 

Summary of Discussion Following the Panel Reaction 

A worthwhile study could be conduf^t^d to determine whether the Better 
Chapter Application forms really do distinguish between the successful and 
the not so successful programs. 

Dr. Luft said he*d be interested in the Collegiate FFA and ATA activities 
these successful FFA advisors had engaged in suggesting that there might be 
a cause-effect relationship. Then Dr. Luft said one factor which might be 
associated with success was the teacher's willingness to put in the time. 
I submit you have a selection process going on that in fact gets at the 
factor you mentioned. Those who are active in Collegiate FFA and ATA are 
those who are willing to put in the time. These organizations provide a 
selection-situation which effectively sorts out those who are and are not 
willing to devote their time to it. 

Is perception research as good or as valid as we once thought? P»^rcep- 

tion research has become very popular in the last five years. However , we 

Tuow lih"at~^eople^w^^ than they are 

and vice versa. Individuals who have developed a rather mature self concept 
will give a fairly accurate rating. If we could rate the person's self- 
concept, then we could depend on his perception. 

It was interesting that all of the FFA advisors of the National Grold 
Emblem Chapters were very active in Collegiate FFA. Maybe we should look 
at why students are interested in FFA in high school so that we can motivate 
all of them to be interested by the time they reach college. 

So many times a study like this is left to stand alone. These ideas of 
measuring perceived competence and others mentioned by John Thompson, oiight 
to be a good base for additional research. An excellent study could be 
developed to test the teacher's motivational ability, their warmth, love 
dedication to tasks, sematic differentials, etc. 

««««««««« 
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Factors Associated with the Success of Supervised 
Pa,rming Programs of Virginia High School Students 

Martin B. McMillion 
Virginia Polytechnic Institrue and State University . 

An apparent decline in emphasis on supervised occupational experience 
programs in Virginia prompted an interest "by the state agricultural education 
staff in the status of these programs and the factors which contribute to 
their success or lack of success. All forms of supervised experience programs 
could not be emphasized in the study, therefore, students in ±he Agricultural 
Production Option and their teachers of agriculture were the focus of this 
study. 

Success of farming programs was determined "by using Productive Man Work 
Day Units, labor income, and investments to arrive at a Farming Program 
Score. The Productive Man Work Day units helped us to equate the various 
enterprises. , iFarming Program Scores, the dependent variable, was the primary 
dependent or criterion variable of interest in the study. An additional 
dependent variable was number of supervisory visits. 

Although we were interested in ascertaining the relationship of super- 
visory visits to Farming Program Scores, we were also interested in finding 
the relationship of various factors to supervisory visits. Number of visits 
was then at one time an independent variable and at another time a dependent 
variable. 



A review of literature revealed that the study of factors associated . 
with the success of farming programs had ceased with the passage of legis- 
lation that provided for off- farm agricultural occupations. Related studies 
were those of Hawkins (1953), Davis (1953), King (1953), Nelson (1953), 
Snyder (1955)> Thomason (1955), Hunt (1955), Hinton (1958), Hudson (1962) , 
Mabe (196I+), and Schmidt (1965). 

Snyder (21) and Mabe {ih) identified factors of teacher and student 
"opportunity" which influenced students' fanning programs. Included were 
varaibles denoting size of home farm, student ownership in ente2T)rises, 
cooperativeness of parents, school facilities, and teacher characteristics. 
Hunt (12) identified similar factors; however, Hawkins (I9) reported that 
classroom instruction about supervised farming programs was a determining 
factor. 

Nelson (16), Thomason (22), and Schmidt (20) found that number of super- 
visory visits were related to the farming programs of students. 

Based upon the review of literature and staff generated hypotheses, forty- 
nine factors which were possibly related to the Fajming Program Score were 
studied. Twenty of these variables were classified as "teacher variable?," 
twenty-three as school situational variables," and six as "student 
opportunity variables." 
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Because opportunity for students to hare farming programs was felt to 
vary somewhat "by eeographic regions jj: Virginia, a stratified reindom sartiMle 
was used to insure tLat an equal number of px'oduction agriculture programs 
was studied in eac of the six supervisory i^reas. An index of opportunity 
for students to have a farming program wai, uaeJ to statistically control for 
opportunity in order to more nea'rly assess the influence of teacher and 
school situational varia.hles on Fanslng Program Scores. Only those schools 
were used where the teacher had taught the AgricTiltural Producfion Option the 
two previous years, "because teacher influence was important in the study. 
The sample consisted of P.k teachers and 18^^ students which represented nearly 
2^% of the teachers and students in the population. 

Data were collected in the schools "by graduate assistants. Information 
was collected from the teacher, students, state reports and student record 
"books. All interviews took place within a five week period. 

An analysis of variance of Farming Program Scores among the twenty-four 
schools was made. The difference in Fanning Program Scores was significant 
at the .01 level. Was the difference due to different opportunity to have 
farming programs? An analysis of covariance of Farming Program Scores was 
made with opportunity to have a farming program as the covariate. The 
F-ratio for both the covariate and the main effects, were significant at 
the .001 level. Thus, there were differences in the opportunity among 
schools but there was a difference when opportunity was controlled statistically. 

Correlations of the various factors to Fanning Program Scores were made. 
Congelations of the factors to number of supervisory visits were also made. 

"TTiinbeacherT'actors which were correlated to Farming Program Scores of 
students at the .01 level ranked according to most - to least correlation 
were (l) assist with fairs and livestock shows, r = •k75p (2) years of 
teaching experience in present departmemt, r = -.1|28; (3) vo-ag training 
in high school, r = -.1+25; (^) parent orientation to S F programs, r = .k05'y 
(5) schools having advisory councils, r = -.355; (6) hours of adult 
instruction, r = .351; (7) teachers having part-time Jobs, r = -.3^^; (8) 
informing the administration, r = .31^. 

The school situational variables which were related to students' Farming 
Program Scores at the .01 level ranked according to most to least correlation 
were (l) percent of students living in mral area, r = .kO&i (2) miles teacher 
lives from school, r = -.370; (3) number of non-academic school duties, r = .3^8; 
{k) money allotment for a^. department, r = -.3^^; (5) school having farm plot, 
r = .295; (6) community cannery responsibility, r = .288; (7) senior high 
enrollment, r = .278; (8) YF responsibility, r = .271; (9) guidance counselor's 
cooperation, r = .270; (lO) number of students per class, r = .268; (ll) number 
of ag. teachers in department, r = -.2^19; (12) cooperativeness of administra- 
tion, r = .228; (13) FFA responsibility, r = .217. 
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The student opportunity variables which were related to the students^ 
Farming Program Scores a,t the .01 level ranked according tQ most to least 
correlation were (l) parent or guardian participation in FFA a,nd departmental 
activities, r ^ .kkl; (2) size of student *s home farm (acres), r = ,k30y 
(.3) percent of family's total income obtained from home farm, r = .370; 
(k) percent of farm's operating capital obtained from sources other than 
home farm, r = -.361. 

Much intercorrelation among factors exists and in order to partial out 
the correlation and select the best predictors of Farming Program Scores it 
is necessary to use regression techniques. 

A stepwise regression of the independent variables, excluding opportunity 
variables, on the Farming Program Scores was obtained. Stepwise regression 
selects the single variable that makes the greatest reduction in the error 
sum of squares. The variable entered at each step is the one with the 
greatest partial correlation with the Farming Program Score, and when added 
would have the highest F Value. 

The teacher and/or school situational variable which is most predictive 
of successful supervised experience programs as meastired by the Farming 
Program Score is "teacher assists with fairs and livestock shows." The 
second most important variable in combination with the first in predicting 
the Farming Program Score had a negative influence. The variable was 
"teacher has a part-time job." An analysis of variance test showed that 
students' Farming Program Scores of teachers who did not have part-time jobs 
was not significantly higher, however, it was the second best predictor of 

^-Farming~~Program~Sc<M?es-.-- ^Th 

informs the administration of FFA and departmental activities." The foiirth 
most important predictor when added to the three above factors was "teachers 
having vocational agriculture in high school." The accounted for variation 
increased slowly after the first four variables were selected. The fifth most 
important predictor was "nearness (of teacher) to original home location." 
The sixth most important predictor of Farming Program Scores of students in 
the agricultural production option ul Virginia schools was "nimiber of non- 
academic duties performed by the teftio^ier." 

In other studies by Hawkins (y). Nelson (16), Thomason (22) and 
Schmidt (20), a significant relationship between the number of supervisory 
visits and labor Income of students was found. This study did not reveal 
a relationship between the Farming Program Score and the number of visits. 
The likely reason is that a high percent of the students, even though they 
were in the production option, were working for wages in work experience 
programs. Work experience students are visited more often according to 
the entire state report and the wages the students earn contribute only to 
the one category of the Farming Program Score, that being labor income. 

Conclusions concerning the relationship of supervisory visits to the 
teacher variables are listed below: 
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1. Te^tchers who assist with fairs and livestock shows make more visits 
per student in the high school production agriculture option thaji teachers 
who do not assist with fairs euid livestock shows. 



2. Teachers who spend more time in adult instruction also make more 
visits per student in the high school production agriculture option. 

3. As teachers "base a higher percent of students' gradea on the farming 
program, the number of supervisory visits is increased. 

k. Teachers who had vocational agriculture in high school visit their 
students more than those who did not study vocational agriculture in high 
school. This conclusion was "based upon "both correlation etnd analysis of 
variance. 

5. Teachers who conduct parent orientations to supervised farming 
programs make more supervisory visits per student. 

Conclusions concerning the relationship of student opportunity variables 
follow. 

1. As participation of patrents or guardians , in activities of the 
agriculture department increases, the Farming Program Scores of the students 
increases . 

2. An increase in the acreage of the home farms of students coincides 
with an increase in the Faming Program Scores of students in the production 
'agrlculture"~opt±on". 

3. As the percent of a student's family's income received from the home 
farm increases so too does the Fanaing Program Score of the production 
agriculture student. 

An increasing dependence by parents on other than farm sources for 
operating capital coincides with a decreasing Farming Program Score by 
their children in the production agriculture option. 

Cjnclusions concerning the relationship of teacher variables to the 
Faxming Program Scores of production agriculture students in Virginia are 
listed below. The conclusions here and elsewhere are based on an alpha 
level of .01. 

1. Students of teachers who assist with fairs and livestock shows have 
better farming programs as measured in this study than students whose teachers 
do not assist with fairs and livestock shows. This same factor was the most 
closely related factor to the number of supervisory visits. In the stepwise 
regression, this factor was the best predictor of Farming Program Scores. 



2. As teacher become older, especially after they znove out of the 
30-liQ year age category, the Farming Program Scores of their students 
decrease. The relationship of age of the teacher to the Farming Program 
Scores of his pupils is curvilinear rather than linear or straight line. 
Farming Program Scores of students of theiinder thirty age group of teachers 
are the lovest. The year old teacher have students in production 
agriculture vith the highest Farming Program Scores emd the scores decline 
gradually for older teachers. 

3. Students of teachers who studied vocational agricTilture in high 
school have higher Farming Program Scores than students of teachers who 
did not study vocational agriculture as high school students. This conclu- 
sion was supported by analysis of variance as well as correlation. 

k. Students of teachers who have parent orientations td supervised 
farming programs have higher Farming Program Scores than students of 
teachers who do not conduct parent orientations to supervised farming 
programs . 

5. The FajTiiing Program Scores of students are lower in schools that 
have advisory councils. . The conclusion is drawn from the correlation 
information emd from ax3«-lysis of variance. The analysis of variance 
evidence was only significant at the .05 level but the negative correlation 
was significant at the .01 level. (One third of the students were in 
schools that did not have advisory councils.) 

6. As the amount of time the teachers spend in adult instruction 
IricreaTs^^ ""tlaefrTlgh scHooT 
production agriculture students. 

7. As the extent to which teachers inform the administration about 
PFA and departmental activities increases, the Farming Program Scores of 
their students also increases. The author advances the theory that good 
farming programs are a reason for infonning the administrators. This 
factor was the number three predictor in the stepwise regression analysis. 

Farming Program Scores are not unif^^^'^n rrom school to school in Virginia 
euid the differences cannot be attribut ?.tirely to better opportunities 
to have farming programs in some scho. : , When opportunity factors are 
higher, the Farming Program Scores wi.l.L be higher. If opportunity to have 
farming programs were equal in every school, there still would be higher 
Farming Program Scores in some schools than in others due to teacher ajid 
school situational factors. 

From the information collected from interviews in approximately twenty- 
five percent of the schools that have Production Agriculture Options, certain 
conclusions could be drnwn. 
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!• The number of supervisory visits to students in the Production 
Agriculture Options is low. The number of supeorvisory visits for the l8U 
students in the sample was 1.55. 

2. A high percent of students in the Production Agriculture Option have 
weak farming programs • Only 73 out of 181+ students had an investment in a 
farming program that exceeded $100. 

3. The Production Agriculture Option does not rely heavily on ownership 
projects as the experience program for students. Work experience on farms or 
off of feirms is engaged in by a high percent of students. In the sample two- 
thirds of the students were on work experience programs, half of whom worked 
on farms. 

No effort was made to sum the factors that contribute to teacher load. 
The kinds of activities that help make up the load were important factors 
related to visits ajid Farming Program Scores. 

1. The more in-school classes that a teacher teaches, the lower will be 
the number of visits to his students. The same conclusion concerning 
Farming Program Scores cannot be drawn. 

2. As the number of students per class increases, the Farming Program 
Scores of students decreases. The same conclusion for number of visits 
cannot be drawn unless one is willing to make the decision at the 95 percent 
confidence level instead of at the 99 percent level of confidence. 

3. it is not the amount of load but the kind of loetd that is related to 
the Farming Program Scores of students and the number of supervisory visits 
they get. The responsibility for young farmers, FFA, community canneries 
and non-academic duties are all indicators that the Farming Program Scores 

of students will be higher. Having FFA ard young farmer responsibility are 
indicators that the number of supervisory visits will be higher. 

To increase the Farming Program Scores of production agriculture students 
in Virginia the following recommendations are given. 

1. Teachers and students should become involved in those activities 
which give recognition to good farming programs such as fairs and livestock 
sh^ws . 

2. Teachers should not become involved in part-time employment which 
will reduce substajitially their time and effort to promote good farming 
programs . 

3. Students from farms where parents were also vocational agriculture 
students ajid other students having high opportunity indexes as measured in 
this study should be attracted into the Production Agriculture Option. 
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Some recommendations for further study follow. 

1. Replications of this study should "be done in other states. The 
study should "be replicated in a farm state to see if the older findings are 
still vaid. In a replication, one more factor should "be entered in the 
opportunity factors which was left out of this study. That factor is numher 
of brothers the student has. 

2. Further investigation concerning the age of teacher and its relation- 
ship to Farming Program Scores needs to "be done. The results of this study 
does not make it clear whether a year old teacher is the "best age 
teacher to have employed or whether the teachers who happen to "be 

years old now have had a different preparation and woxild also "be the best 
teachers as they get older regardless of sige. 

3. A similar stiady should be conducted in Virginia for cooperative 
education programs in agriculture now that the findings concerning farming 
programs are available. 

k. A study should be made to evaluate alternative scoring systems for 
fanning programs and the opportunity to have fetrming programs. 
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Summary of Comments by the Peuiel of Reactors 



John Thompson, University of Wisconsin 

It has been Lelpful for me to ca,tegorize research as either theory 
building or theory testing. I have difficulty in classifying this study in 
either category be .ause information about the theoretical notion was not 
provided. I would like to have seen some clues as to why have occupational 
experience programs? What ought to happen as a result of occupational 
experience programs? Not having this type of guideuice gives me difficulty 
in reacting to the paper. 

There is so much data in this study. It takes a while to get a handle 
on it. I would like more time to look at the coding used in the study to 
get at the correlations. Several correlations probably resulted because of 
the way the variables were coded. The fact that rural stxidents were given 
a "five" score, town students a "three," and tirban students a "one" for 
determining the index of opportunity and yet the percent of students living 

._..iii--ruraL^areas . correlatiorLJH-a£-jthe..higheat^ Xt.--seemed.jto. jiie-.±hat....this 

correlation was built through the methodology. We'd have to look at that 
more carefully to make observations. 



Vernon Luft, North Dakota State University 

In regard to cpnclusioris - the stepwise regression was used to predict 
the success of supervised experience programs as measured by the fanning 
programs score. All the factors indicated seemed logical in predicting 
successful supervised experience programs except the number of non-academic 
school duties performed by the teacher. It would seem that the more effort 
expended toward non-academic duties the less time and talent could be 
directed toward S.O.E. programs. But the study indicated this relationship 
is apparently not time. The study seemed to point out, the more involved 
the teacher, whether with young and adult farmer programs, non-academic 
duties, etc., the more time the teacher spent supearvising programs and the 
higher the program scores. I think this is an indication of a person's 
willingness to commit his time euid ambitions to the profession. 

Your correlates of supervisory visits which were correlations of 
various school situational factors with the nimiber of supervisory visits 
by teachers turned out much as I would have expected with the following two 
exceptions: (l) an increase in the school's monetary allotment is associated 
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with a decrease in the number of supervisory visits. One wcnild think that as 
money allotments increased more funds could be used for supervisory visita- 
tion travel, euid (2) as the number of ag, teachers in the department increased 
the number of visits per production agriculture student decreased. Apparently 
teachers did not have more time to conduct supervisory visits as the teacher 
staff increased. 

In genereuL your study was interesting and well done. Dr. Krebs reported 
that studies ought to be long range in nature. Ify questions are: How w^ll 
you use this study to improve supervised occupational experience programs 
in Virginia eind how can we build upon this study to better prepare teachers 
to improve farming program scores? 



Summary of Axidience Discussion 

Dr. McMillion reported the study will be publicized. He intends to 
meet with the 2k teachers to obtain further information and share the findings 
Dr. McMillion indicated he would like to study factors associated with 
placement type opportunities. He said they were not expecting to find so 
many people working for wages in the production option. Students who had 
only placement employment should have been dropped out of the study. 



The Effect of Instructional Materials 
on the Leadership and Character Development 
of Vocational High School Students in Indiana 

By David L. Howell and William B. Richardson 
Purdue University 



The emphasis of vocational youth organizations has been to encourage 
leadership eind good citizenship in its young people. Sidney P. Mar land 
(1971) > former U.S. Commissioner of Education, identified leadership and 
good citizenship as the single purpose of vocational youth orgetnizations 
from their inception. Vance and Bregman (1970) reported that the National 
Institute on the Role of Youth Organizations had stressed the need for stu- 
dent leadership and had conducted extensive work on leadership development. 
Because of these goals and because of the lack of instructional materials 
for use by vocational teachers to facilitate teaching leadership and character 
development, research and development activities were directed toward filling 
this void. 
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Teaching vlth Simulation 



Simulation has been advocated as a technique for leadership training by 
a number of researchers such as Brandon (1970) > Koeniger and Ward (1972), 
Meckley (1970), and Rowe (1973). Meckley (1970) defined simulation as 
"an operating representation of the central features of a real circumstance 
aimed at providing a relatively safe, simplified, and germane learning 
environment" (p. 26). Simulation has, for example, been used successfully 
in driver, air force, and naval training programs. Simulation often involves 
some type of role playing on the part of the learner. Used in the leader- 
ship training of members of youth orgeuiizations, simulated role playing 
involves various members taking on leadership roles in a peirticular setting. 

A simulation approach to developing leadership is advantageous in 
several ways: First, simulation provides a realistic learning enviroimient ; 
second, simulation generates a high degree of participant involvement; third, 
simulation encourages ohe learner to actually apply leadership principles; 
and fourth, simulation can be adapted to be used with either large groups 
or by individuals. Because of these advantages, simulation exercises were 
considered to be an important part of instructional materials for leader- 
ship and chairacter development. 

Design of Pro.1ect 

A project was designed to develop instructional materials. Leadership 
Training Units for Vocational Youth (Richardson, Feldhusen, Howell, I^es, 

..aixd^.MdEadden»_19Z6.3L^. and then to-.ev:aluat e t hem in^ terms of ef£eetiyeness~^in 

developing leadership and character in high school vocational youth. A 
three stage model of instruction (Feldhusen, Ames, and Linden, 1973) was used 
to orgeinize the materials into a systematic sequence. The model includes: 
(a) a knowledge-acquisition stage (stage one) - the function of materials at 
this stage is to convey to the student basic knowledge about each of the 
leadership skills eind chairacter traits; (b) a knowledge-application sta^e 
(stage two) - the function of materials at this stage is to provide the 
learner a safe environment in which to practice new skills; (c) a knowledge- 
synthesis 8Lnd personal relevance stage (stage three) - the function of 
materials at this stage is directed towaird individual interpretative activity 
designed to synthesize what has been leairned from stages one and two of each 
topical airea. The advantage of this model is that the teacher spends less 
time as lecturer and more time as small group facilitator and consultant 
guiding the application and synthesis of knowledge. 

The three-stage model of instruction was used in each of the 13 units 
of the instructional materials. The content of the units was identifed as 
being necessary for use in leadership and chairacter development by a review 
of the literature and the advisory committee. Also, materials related to 
leadership development were obtained and reviewed to identify the important 
skills and functions of leaders and group members. These skills and functions 
were then independently categorized into broad topical aireas by the project 
staff. The Stogdill {l97h, p. 93) summary of factor analytic studies involving 
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leadership was useful in identifying the "broad topical are«;<. The results 

of the categorization were the formulation of the following 13 areas of leader 



CUlU, KJiX^ 


member skills: 


unx u 


1: 


Introduction to Leadership 


unx L» 


2 


Planning and Initiating 


Unit 


3. 


Parliamentary Procedure 


Unit 


U: 


Developing Group Goals 


TTn-f + 


5- 


Levels of Leadership in a Group 


Unit 


6 


Skills of a Group Leader 


Unit 


7 


Personal Characteristics of a Group Leader 


Unit 


8 


Skills of a Group Mvpy 


Unit 


9: 


Developing Group C I * ^^-less 


Unit 


10: Effective Committee 


Unit 


31: Commimication Skills 


Unit 


12: Internal Operations of a Group 


Unit 


13: Outcomes of Leadership 


Unit 


3 


was not tested since many of the teachers do not include par- 



liamentary procedure as a poi't of their curriculum. A teacher and a student 
majiual were developed for the presentation of the material. The teachers 
manual differs from the stu'' *nt manual "because of the inclusion of the 
following: preface which dt .Ibes the methodolcT involved in teaching the 
material, supplement ar^^ readings, self -quiz feedback sheets, mastery quiz 
questions and answers , information and answers for the group simulation 
projects, and supplementary group simulations. 

The Problem 

The major purpose of the study was to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the three stages of instructional materials in terms of their influence in 
developing leadership and character in high school vocational youth. A 
comparison was made between students in classes using the in5=tructional 
materials. Leadership Training Units for Vocational Youth , ajid students in 
vocational classes not using the instructionaJ. materials for leadership 
and character development. This comparison between groups that used the 
instructional materials and the groups that did not use the instructional 
materials was made with the following groups of high school vocational 
students: those enrolled in distributive education, agricultural education, 
home economics education, office education, industrial education, and coopera- 
tive education. 

Procedure 

Pilot testing Units 1, 2, ajid K in the vocational high school class- 
rooms was used to determine their usefulness. Reactions from teachers; 
students ajid observers indicated that the Three-Stage Model, as implemented 
in the leadership units, and the material which was included in the units 
worked well with the vocational education classes. 
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A one day workshop was held for the teachers peurbicipatinj in the project. 
An expleuiation of the field-te;it design and the appropriate use of the three- 
stage leadership units was explained to the field-test teachers. TeacheiPS 
who could not attend the workshop were informed of the field-test procediires 
"by mail eind a telephone conversation. 

The fcmal field test consisted of two levels of treatment, use and 
non-use of the instructional materials, which were reuidcnly a-ssigned to 
selected intact classes. From the population of classes accessible to the 
project monitor in distributive education, agriculture education, home 
economics education, office education, industrial education, and cooperative 
education, a stratified saii?)le of 31 classes were identified. Because of 
einticipated variation in the amount of previous expoi ire to leadership 
training, type of youth organization served as a "bio ing factor. Thus, 
within each of the six types of youth groups, three were assigned at random 
to the experimental group eind two teachers to the control group with the 
exception of the home economics education teachers with three and "three 
respecti\illy. The design for this study was a "Pretest-Posttest Control Group 
Design" for state one eind three and "Posttest - Only Control Group Design" in 
stage t^o (Campbell and Stanley, 1966, p. 8). Because of time limitations the 
teachers were asked to teach a block of four of the thirteen units which 
were assigned at reindom. 

Each of the stages of the three stage model were evaluated separately. 
Since the objective of stage one was to provide factual information about 
leadership skills for the students, a test to measure student recaU. was 
developed to test the effectiveness of this part of the unit.^ stage two 
a teacher rating of leadership and self-reported ratings of lieadership were 
used to indicate the amount of leadership skills acquired from these sections 
of the units. Responses to the Ideal Leader Behavior Description Question- 
naire (Hemphill euid Coons, 1957) were xised to identify the attitudinal and 
personal relevance effects of stage three of the units. Two dependent 
variables were tested, "consideration" and "initiating action". Considera- 
tion refers to a person-orient'^' ideal leader, whereas initiating action 
reflects a task-oriented ideal l.^ader* 

Findings 

1. The results of the effectiveness of sta^e one of the instructional 
materials as measured by the class meaji score on the content mastery posttest 

show that the us^ of the materials , Leadership Training Units^for^Vocatlonal . 

Youth , did result in significant differences in the students' factual infor- 
mation about leadership skills when students using the instructional materials 
were compared with students who did not have the use of the instructional 
materials. The experimental group mastered signif icemtly more factual 
leadership knowledge than did the conx^/ol group in all the units that were 
field tested. Significance of the test for difference between two groups 
was found at the 0.01 level for units 1, 2,. 4, 5> and 10, 11, 12, 13 at the 
0.05 level for imits 6 through 9. 
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2. The results of the effectiveness of stage two of the instructional 
materials show that the use of the materieLLs, Leadership Training Units for 
Vocational Youth s did not resu3.t in significant differences in the students' 
ability to apply, analyze and eveuLuate the leadership knowledge when students 
using the instructional materials were compared with students taxight leader- 
ship skills without the use of the instructional materiSLLs, It was found 
however, that students using the instructional materiSLLs received genereuLly 
higher ratings for their leadership ability them students who did not use 
the instructional materials, 

3. The results of the effectiveness of stage three were tested using 
two dependent variables, "consideration'' and "initiating action". The 
results as measured by the dependent variable "consideration" show that the 
use of the instructional materials did result in significant differences at 
the .01 level in the students* person-oriented attitude when students using 
the instructional materials were ccxnpared with students who were not using 
the instructional materieuLs. The results as measured by the dependent 
variable "initiating action" show that the use of the instructional materieLLs 
did not result in significant differences in the students* task-oriented 
attitude when students using the instructional materials were compared with 
students who were not using the instructional materials. 

Conclusions 

Evidence indicates that students in vocationeuL classes using the instruc- 
tional materials are likely to achieve higher mastery scores on factual 
information concerning leadership. 

The overall instructional goal for stage two of each unit was to teach 
students to apply, analyze and evaluate the leadership knowledge they had 
learned in stage one of each unit. Because students were involved in small 
group simulations of work projects at stage two, the appropriate test of the 
effectiveness of this type of learning was to obtain ratings of leadership 
performance. Leadership ratings were therefore obtained from the teachers 
and students themselves in the form of a self-report of leadership performance. 
However, whe.. considering the effect of the instructional materials on the 
students ability to apply, analyze and evaluate the leadei'ship knowledge, the 
fact that no difference wa^ found may be accounted for by the lack of instru- 
ments to determine this. Th 'ough the formative eveiuation the teac ars indicated 
that sta^e two was a very important part of the instructional materials. 

However, since this was not shown in the summative evaluation. dt would, siiggest 

that better instrumentation is needed. 

In considering the effectiveness of stage three it is the opinion of the 
author that the development of attitudes which are person-oriented is a major 
goal of any leadership instruction. Even though the use of the instructional 
materials had no measurable effect on 'f/e students* task-oriented attitudes, 
the fact that they were effective in forming positive attitudes which are 
person-oriented is important. 
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On the basis of the resrilts of the evaluation of the instructional 
materials with the three stage model, it was concluded that the instructional 
materials , Leadership Traini ng Units for Vocational Youths were of great 
value in developing leadership and character in high school vocational youth 
in Indiajia. The primary implication for future research on three-stage leader- 
ship training is to develop more veilid assessment procedures for stage two :f 
the model. 
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Summary of Comments "by the Panel of Reactors 



Vernon Luft, North Dakota State University 

I found the study to have a very strong reseetrch design. Randomization 
was used wherever possible and according to my interpretation was used wisely. 
I found the three stage model interesting "but had some problems interpreting 
the findings relating to stage two. Dr. Vaughn indicated in the knowledge- 
application stage, the function of materials were to provide the learner with 
a safe environment in which new skills may "be practiced. But it seemed to me 
he tested the extent to which students were able to apply actual knowledge 
gained in stage one. I believe more clarification or explanation was needed. 

The problem was very clearly defined and procedures done very scientif ically. 
Under stage one, significance at either the .01 or ,05 level was important for 
knowing that the in^^tructioiial materials provided students with factual 
leadership information. ^ 

As mentioned stage two created some problems for me. No significant 
difference in the ability to apply, analyze and evaluate leadership knowledge 
was found when students using research materials were compared to students 
taught leadership without the use of these materials. Again I ask - Is 
the function of stage two and what you tested for in stage two the same? 
If they are different that may have something to do with not finding signifi- 
cance at this stage. 

You indicated that probably a weakness at this particulai" stage was 
insti*umentation . Were the data collected objective type or perceived - 
subjective type data? In general I think we are badly in need of excellent 
leadership training materials. The people at Puriue University involved 
in this project ^re to be commended for their work in this study - 

John Thompson, University of Wisconsin 

The first reac Mon occurred to me as I read your review of simulation. 
It seemed to me that you emphasized the cognitive area of simulation but 
ignored the affective dimension. Simulation should be given more credit 
for developing the affective areai^. 

87 
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On page 1, you sensitized me to the problem in our discipline of the 
lack of leadership. However, you did not sufficiently sensitize me toward 
the research problem. I think the paper could be strengthened by more 
clearly delineating the research problem. 

I was pleased to see the theoretical framework. I would encourage you 
to look at that theoretical framework as you draw implications. What 
implications about the theory can we draw by the conclusions you have made? 

Maybe its a personal bias, but I'm not comfortable using .01 and .05 
significance levels to measure differences between the experimental and 
control groups. Use one level or the other but not both. You discussed 
means but didn't tell us how those means were tested. More precision in 
this part of the paper would have been helpful. 

In summarizing, I think the research area of leadership is a fruitful 
area to research. The research design was particularly well done. The 
research design would have allowed you to be more precise with the hypothesis. 
I liked your implications. You rapidly passed over a point that I thought 
was very important. You wrote, "Through the formative evaluation, the 
teachers indicated that stage two was a very important part of the instruc- 
tional, materials. However, since this was not shown in the sximmative 
evaluation it would suggest that better instrumentation is needed." I was 
glad to see you go back and question the instrumentation. Often we develop 
an instruir.j^nt but fail to go back and make judgements about it. 

Suimmary of Audience Discussion 

Knov^r.^ :c :'\:at eortent the control group taught leadership development 
is a Cx M:»:^ v .>ic-or. Did the control group teachers teach leadership 
developmei. dn X numb*er of dayri? Specific instruction in the schools was 
not monitored. Experimental t-.d control group teachers attended a workshop 
x'o^ oriertation and instrucGicus. All of the teachers seemed very positive 
I ^out the project. 

The descriptive aspects of this study have been overlooked. The first 
thxng the teacher wants tc know is - how well do students master what they 
are suppose to if these materials are used? That data is available or 
dependent variable scores could not oc obtained. Bur notice this descriptive 
data is not presented. One group could score hO percent correct and the 
second group 20 percent. We say one is better than the other when in fact 
x^either is any good. Don't ove'^look the descriptive data when using these 
inferential statistics. 

I think the agricultrue teacher has a longitudinal advantage relating 
to studies of leadership and character development since he has the same 
students for four years. Some long range studies should be conducted to 
measure leadership and character development over a greater period of time. 
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Are these simu3,ation "based materials quickly adaptable for use in other 
states? The materials have "been adaptable to cuay group with which we have 
worked in Indiema. The materials are modified depending upon the teaching 
style used. The State Board will produce the materials at the Indiana 
Curriculum Materials Center and vill "be available on a cost recovery basis 
in October. 



Improving Research in Departments 
of Agricultural Education 

Robert E. Taylor, Director 
The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 



Welcome to The Ohio State University. I always enjoy the opportunity to 
deal with agricultural education; that was my home field. I wish that my 
present duties permitted me to spend more time with you. Ion are a wondertul 
group: agricultural education has made tremendous progress and has provid^jd 
tremendous contributions not only to the field, but to vocational educatic * 
as well. 

I would like to visit informally about some observations I have acjumulated 
over the years concerning research eoid development in agricultural education. 
I hope they are heD.pful as they grow primarily out of my own experience. I 
do aCi,e we will havo an opportunity to raise some questions. 

I think we are all concerned with how we can improve the quality and 
quf Lity of renearch in agricultural education. We 6lL1 recognise that 
research in agricultural education, like research in edxication and vocationeLL 
education, suffers from some of the same problems. Too much of it Ib done 
by graduate students, which indicates that we don't have enough people, full- 
time or part-time, devoting significant portions of their time to research 
and development We suffer, in many instances, from lack of conceptuaJ. frame- 
work so our efforts are disjointed and don't deal with the most significant 
problems in the field. We lament from time to time the misunderstandings that 
we have or that people seem to have about research, arid that stretches from 
the Congress of the United States given the National Science Foundation problem 
on Man - A Course of Study, down to administrative personnel in areas like OVA, 
state departments, and perhaps even in our own universities. What I would 
call programma' ic research and development dealing with the significant 
problems, provides for sustained cumulative impact over f-^^*^, tyt.lcally 
involves various stages of the R&D procebo, calls fc .m ^ean of people, 
and has the follow-through to the point c. impact or utilization. 
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Research Policy Considerations 



In trying to get at observations etnd deciding what alternatives we have 
with respect to improving the quality euid queuitity of research and develop- 
ment, I will start from the "beginning phase of research policy. One point 
that we could look at for improving research euid development in agricultural 
education is the consequences of federal policy with respect to research in 
vocational education ajid, therefore, agricultural education. One aspect is 
the degree to which agricultural educators have effectively "been a part of 
state plBjining concerning ^-he state share of Part C. During the last 
legislation cycle, the states not only have had 50 percent but in most 
respects also have had control euid access to the Commissioner's share. Many 
of the research and development dollars in vocational education have been 
under the control and meinagement of the states. The questions that arise 
are - What are the management procedures for R&D funds? How are priorities 
established? What is the involvement of research elements of the vocational 
education and agricultural education communities with respect to establishing 
priorities? 

I have been serving as a member of COVERD, the Committee on Vocational 
Education Research euid Development, that has been conducting a ten-year 
study of vocational education through the National Academy of Sciences for 
the U.S. Office of Education. One of the things that they are concerned about 
is - What has been the impact of research? And gentlemen, it's hard to find. 
It is hard to trace. We know that 5 knowledge accumulates slowly but also it 
is hard to track impact. In my Judgment, part of it is the lack of a 
systematic view by the vocational education R&D community — the lack of systems 
and procedures to move vocational R&D and agriciiltiiral education R&D 
systematically into practice. I think it has a lot to say about the things 
that we have chosen to investigate. I think it has a lot to say about the 
size of projects we have funded and the kinds of procedures we have used. 
The point I am trying to make, however, is that agricultural educators need 
to be a more significajit part of the planning euid management of the state's 
sheure of the federal vocational education R&D dollars. 

The other point concerning policy is that vocational education, and 
therefore agricultural education, needs to move immediately toward seeking 
state authorization for research. Over the years state vocational education 
personnel, state directors, teacher educators, euid others have been s*^ 
successful in influencing federal l;!gislation that, they did not see any need 
to have state authorization for vocational education. In effect, the voca- 
tional education profession and community controlled or dictated what was to 
come out in the federal legislation. Then we use the federal legislation as a 
lever on state groups to say, "Hey, we need matching funds. We must do this 
because it's a federal requirement," etc. 'ilzat was the rationale for our 
program. Those of you following the current legislative cycle know that 
the coalition of AASA, IffiA, AACJC, euid other groups will assure that federal 
legislation in vocational education is no longer going to be the private concern 
of AVA. All of the educational associations and many others, labor unions, 
chambers of commerce, are going to have a say iu vocational education 
legislation. Those of you wha^have studied the drafts of the current bill 
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know that uhe accountability has increased. Accountabxlity with respect to 
placement, training for known employment, impact on Ui'iemployment rates, etc. 
are still there. There is another area of accountability which could be 
labeled social issues. This includes access, equity, meeting the needs of 
special groups, etc. that represents a dual type of accountability. 

It's imperative that state vocational education groups be concerned with 
im-nroving their state authorizations for Vocational education. Any state 
authorization for vocational education ought to aeal with one of the R&D 
requirements. One of the concerns that COVERD shared with Congress, The 
Office of Education, and others was that if vocational education R&D is 
good, then why aren't the regular Part B monies going into it. Why aren't 
some states going beyond that in terms of their investments? There may be 
an isolated case or two but, by euid large, it is the federal share. In 
terms of long-reinge strategy, in terms of policy, we really need to be 
concerned with achieving state authorization for research in vocational 
education eind agricultural education and for the broader issues of vocational 
education as well. 

The third policy area that I think needs to be examined concerns support 
for agricultural education research through the experiment station. Our 
record is spotty eind largely disappointing. It strikes me that we may be 
going at it in the wrong way. It may well be that a committee of AATEA or 
an ad hoc committee made up of the several regional research conferences 
ought to try to meet with the national conference of directors of state 
experiment stations and deal directly with the problem on the policy level. 
They could track the next cycle of legislation and see what can be done to 
set a better climate for encouraging each individual institution to be a 
part of experiment station research. There are, for example, a mimber of 
substeuitive areas that agricultural education ought to be a part of: areas 
of occupational aspirations, areas of career planning, rural development, the 
problems of access to a range of career options, the delivery sytitem, the 
organization of education in rural areas, extension educa'^/ion as a unique 
form, agricultural education, and so on. It seems to me that this needs to be 
approached at the policy level. 

Fourth, as you know the Wallcer Bill is pending in the Congress. Known 
as House Resolution ll^'iS, it is a bill to establish a national agricultural 
research policy committee. In effect it tends to introduce some disequilibrium 
into the experiment stations in the sense that no longer will all of the 
dollars flow out to the stations to be allocated. In a sense it provides a 
national policy board for greoits on a competitive basis. The implication is 
a national field-initiated grant competition to any qualified university, 
not just land-grant schools, to work on problems of agricultural research, 
agricultural education, and nutrition. Th.ls has passed the House, was 
referred back to the House Committee, and I assume is a waiting Senate action. 
This is euiother policy area that those concerned with agricultural education 
research ought to be following very carefully. The point that I am trying 
to make is that we need ^ " et to the head of tne stream where the policy is 
formed and we need to .see if adequate consideration cannot be given to the 
unique requirements of agricultural education. 
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The other area representing policy that could "be reviewed to improve the 
quality ajid quantity of research in agricultural education is the manner in 
which we staff departments of agricultural education and the percentage of 
time that we allocate to research. One of the things tha.t might well bear 
examination is, for example, do we have an equivalent of a half FTE. How do 
we deploy that? Do we scatter that over three or four people in 10 percent 
20 percent, or 2, percent time, or do we tend to concentrate that into a 
critical mass where the percentage of time assigned to an individual is at 
least 50 percent so there cetn "be accountability? The other is that while 
universities are arenas of scholarship and aje concerned with both the 
instruction and the utilization production of knowledge, I still think 
departments of agricultural education axe more teaching-oriented than they 
are research-oriented. That may be a reflection of staff Interest, it may- 
be a reflection of pressures, or it may well be a kind of historical artifact. 
It may not be something that we have consciously addressed. 

But if, for example, a vacancy occurs in the staff, to what degree is 
the option available that some of the instructional load be shared by 
advanced graduate students. Are we able to enrich their internships, take 
the salary savings, and invest the savings into a research position. How 
does the resource allocation in your departments compare with that of 
other departments? What's the differentiation of your staffing in terms of 
professor, associate, assistant, research associate, and other kinds of 
positions. The point I am trying to make is that I don*t think we can 
expect massive infusion of dollars to reestablish the balance that we 
presumably would like to see between research and teaching. We're like the 
fellow flying the single engine airplane across country, we have to keep it 
flying and yet we have to repair it ajid maintain it while it is in flight. 
In a sense we are dealing with the variables that we control, that we can do 
something about. I don't see any Messiah on the horizon nor any big lump of 
dollars coming in. 

Current Approaches to Research 

Let me move then to another kind of category that woxild be labeled 
"How Are We Going About It?" "How Are We Doing It Now?" What appears to be 
some of the situational factors that might Influence quantity and quality 
of research in agricultural education? One I would identily is the graduate 
students' attitude toward research, both during the time that they are in 
the program and at the time that they leave. An interesting experience for 
me as director of the Center, has been interacting with a range of graduate 
students. Over the past eleven or twelve years we have had 260 or 270 GRA's 
from eighteen different departments of the University who have interned at 
the Center, generally for about a year and a half to two and a half years. 
Until recently, I conducted an exit interview with every GRA who left the 
Center. As a result, I picked up several observations. One is the contrast 
of vocational education to other discipliner like sociology or economics. 
The vocational education graduate student ha"^ allowed less time in his own 
pattern ajid plan to complete the degree. It was something they had to do 
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and hurry home. Most of the people coming into the Center from other 
dlsciplineo said, "Well I'm here for two, three, or four years; this is a 
reasonable time allotment out of life; I am going to make it a rich 
experience/' They didn't seem to have quite the pressures to complete the 
degree program. The attitude of GRA's from other disciplines toward the 
research requirements, the dissertation, etc., seemed to be more positive. 
They were looking forward to the research as a pai-t of the experience and 
had allowed adequate time for that. Most typically they had planned to 
complete the degree "before they left. The nou- vocational educational students 
begem to get a hold of ^helr rtudies earlier in their course experience. 
Almost in the first and second quarter they began to hold alternative ideas 
that were potential dissertation topics. The research experience seemed 
more interwoven throughout the experience. 

The second observation concerns how we are doing it. In visiting with 
the Center's GRAs, a frequent topic was, "I come to Ohio State to stxidy 
under Professor X in psychology so 1 could do my dissertation on topic Y." 
What that seems to imply is that part of their career planning experience 
6uid selection of the institution took into account the kind of research 
in which they would engage. Apparently, research was a significant part 
of their post-doctoral experience. Therefore, they wanted their doctoral 
experience in research to lead into what they presumed at that point to be 
their desires with respect to other research. It also seems to imply that 
the advisor directed dissertation studies in a limited area. There was an 
additional measure of specialization with respect to the advisor that related 
to his or her own research program. Again, it might further imply that the 
advisor had a research program and that in one respect the graduate student's 
dissertation became em instrument or mechemism for furthering em incremental 
or cT-uDolative peirt of that graduate advisor's research program. 

The question that I wooold like to raise is, "Does it seem logical that 
as the professions of vocational education and agricultural education mature, 
prospective graduate students might select em institution to attend based on 
their interest in certain kinds of research activities and the degree of 
specialization and competence that veirious facility members possess?" It 
might be tha^ "^eone wemting to do research in farm memagement might move 
to MinnesotL ^o"' ^ne wanting to do research in another area might select 
a different i. • .tion. There is that kind of specialization trend. Then 
too, if we say that the dissertation experience is supposed to an internship 
or apprenticeship designed to provide a positive and meaningful learning 
experience and an introduction into the research process, d'^es it hold that 
an advisor who is specializing in a field, has a good reseax^ch program from 
the standpoint that definitions are well worked out, is working on a 
significemt topic, has a good conceptual framework, has current research 
which builds from previous work, and is cumulative emd additive, has a 
common data base, emd so on, is likely to present a more meemingful experience 
or apprenticeship than grabbing hold of the isolated kinds of experience. 
As I look back, I realize that I advised dissertation studies that I was 
reaJiXy not qualified to advise because I was trying to cover too wide a 
breadth and trying to honor to too large of em extent, "the interest of the 
student." And yet as we look back to the student dayj., one of the most 
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agonizing experiences is probably selecting the topic. It may not be a 
real topic for them. It may be a pseudo topic. The potential of a realistic 
topic that again is programmatic, that is dealing with something significant, 
that is a bigger part of the R4D enterprise, is more likely to be the kind 
of career pattern and experience that would be supported. The other would 
be to try to make the research experience as realistic and as meetningful as 
possible, not artificial or unrealistic, by more effectively advising the 
student as to the time and resources required to develop a dissertation. 
That would relieve the students of some of the artificial pressures or con- 
straints that they place on themselves. They say "here is something that 
needs to be done," and that might take fifteen or eighteen months. But they 
have only allotted ten months of their lives to get that done. Many get 
it done but their attitude toward r search is negative when they are finished. 
We ore all paying the price for thai . That would be one of my theses for 
today. 

.As a third point we should also exaiuine our own attitude toward research. 
To what degree do we provide an adequate role model for graduate students 
with respect to our attitude toward research? Do we tend to work from an 
experience base, or do we tend to work from an -empirical base? Do we tend 
to cite research as the basis for what we profess or do we tend to deal 
primarily from our own experience? How do we do classwork? Do others tend 
to reinforce the role eind the importance of research? 

The fourth point is that we need to think more in terms of prograimnat^ic 
or systemic approaches to our field. First of all, we shou.l'^ be trying to 
do a more effective job of establishing priorities, of meajiingfully sorting 
through a range of alternatives for investigations, and making a purposefoal 
and deliberate choice on what we are going to investigate because of its 
significance, utility, and potential impact. Then we need to recognize aaid 
to place the systemic steps of research, development, pilot testing, valida- 
ting, disseminating, technical assisting, and installing. I think that the 
lack of follow-through in some of our research is one of the things that is 
plaguing us and perhaps partially explains the lack of impact. 

The fifth poi/t concerns how this relates to others. Are we in all 
of our instruction programs, especially undergraduate, turning out what you 
might label effective or intelligent consumers of our field? I enjoyed 
experiences with some of the finest teacher educators in agricultural 
education through my own program. In Arizona I can remember looking at the 
broad scale o" data: the experiment stations were at the top and barbershops 
\^ere down near the bottom. There was literally no reference to research as 
a basis for the pedagogical side of teacher behavior. I wonder to what 
degree these factors are interrelated. Are we today graduating prospective 
agriculture teachers who look to research and agricultural education as a 
basis for modifying, altering or determining their performance and behavior 
as teachers? 
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The sixth point deals with the attitude of state administrators in 
vocationeO. educatior toward research ajid the problems, tradeoffs, or alter- 
natives that we m-^.^ht havti here. We are well aware of the stereotypes held 
by the state adinlna.6*. -ator: That research is a necessetry function of the 
teacher educator. Il is equivocable that when you dead with the problems of 
trying to get adequate control, you typically delimit the scope of the study 
as if you are dealing with something less significant than education. In 
other words you are dealing with those kinds of tradeoffs • If is like the 
research that is so miniscule that its impace on current practices is limited. 
It is like the story of the fellow going down the street in his hometown and 
running into ein old friend. He said, "Where have you been? I haven't seen 
you for quite a while, John," John said, "Well I have been away to speech 
therapy school." "Fine John, what did you learn?" John said, "Well I've 
learned to say 'Hov now brown cow,*" "That's great, John." John responded, 
"But I can't use it very often." 

One aspect that relates to th'* *pr point of trying to effect state 
policy for vocational education re;: night deal with the possibilities 

of teaming up with other service b.? other institutions in your state 

that are responsible for agricull 'iri ..ucation. It might invol/e establishing 
a research network in agriculturax education. It might involve establishing 
a research advisory committee. It might involve taking a look at the 3valua- 
tion results of the program and seJ-ecl/ing the most significant problems, not 
necessarily in terms of interest oe research, but what's most important for 
the program manager. In other vor^a, how can research help reduce uncertainty 
for the program meinager? How ch * research and R&D processors help improve the 
delivery eind the generation of alternatives in state programs? Maybe I'm 
trying to approach it as problem-solving rather than trying to extend the 
discipline. That has to be done too but when you are dealing with state 
program meinagers, we have to ask what do we have that they need? To put it 
more directly, how we can help them solve their problem. The degree to which 
we c8Ln provide a rational basis for what we would like to do, and if this 
is consistent with the evaluative data, then I think we can break out some 
R&D funds to move in these areas, 



As you know, one of the current fetishes around now is policy studies. 
In a sense, this is just an attempt to bring to bear all that we know about 
a given problem, to look at policy aiternatives , what the consequences of 
these alternatives are, and try to come up with a reasonable course of action 
that takes into account the empirical things and also deals with political 
reality. That's what state program managers have to do everyday. We have a 
real service to provide to them both in terms of making their life easier and 
also in tenns of imp ^oving state programs. Out of that derives support that 
we C8Ln work on things that extend the discipline. Another way of looking 
at this is that we are trying to synthesize knowledge. This comes back again 
to the fragmented, isolated outputs that we typicaily have in research. We 
must finds ways that we can synthesize and aggregate several studies into 
something more meaningful so that the sum impact is more than the sum of the 
bulk. We need more work and attention on synthesizing and aggregating 
related studies around problem areas to provide logical taJ:e-off points for 
further research that provide implied courses of action for program meuiagers 
and others with respect to policy alternatives. 
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We also have to keep in mind that aa agricultural educators we are 
concerned with trying to add to the structure of knowledge as it relates to 
agricultural education. The question is, if there is a discipline of agri- 
cultural education, what is unique to agricultural education in terms of R&D 
processes and in terms of the empirical base? Is It merely applying voca- 
tional education principles and practices to occupational area;, or is it 
taking educationCLL procedures and methodologies and applying them? Is there 
a discipline of agricultural education? If there isn't, then what is the 
nearest thing that we have to it and how do we go about systematically trying 
to further delineate, improve, and build upon that? Since agricultural 
education is a part of the vocational education community, what we must do 
is look at the full range of R&D needs that exist in the states, try to move 
toward some systematic plsoinlng and management of the R&D process at the state 
lev^l, and try lo effect policies at the state and federal level with respect 
t agricultural education research and development. We must attempt to 
iiiis v,iLationa2ize R&D through state authorization and to lay out a systematic 
program of inquiry. 

The final point that I would like to discuss is the option we have for 
reorganizing and redeploying our resources and talents to see if there are 
ways that we cein make a more significant impact on the quality and quantity. 
We did a quick survey of this group. One of the questions concerned the 
percentage of time that is assigned to research at the present time in terms 
of professors, associate professors, and assistant professors. We haven't 
had time to do correlations but professors presently show 31 percent assigned 
for research, associate professors show 20 percent, and assistant professors 
show 58.5 percent. In terms of desired time, what would you really like it 
to be? Our second question to you was what would be the preferred tir e? 
Professors, as you might expect, like it as it is. Associate professors 
want to move it to 25.5 percent and assistant professors to 29.2 percent. 
The other matter concerned publications. Professors average i.9j associate 
professors are 2.k\ and assistant professors are U.O. 

Concluding Remarks 

Research in agricultural education is the key to its future. Due to 
its prominence eind impact on the field, agriculturcuL education must become 
more involved in research policy decisions. Both staff preparation and 
assignment tc. research must be continuauLly assessed to insure high quality 
depairtmental research and advisement to graduate students engaged in thesis. 
8Lnd dissertation. The challenge before us is to maintain the current increased 
quality trend of research in agricultural education. 



Summary of Audience Discussion 

Question: Do yoa thiiik it is realistic to have agricultural education 
people across the states assigned to as high as 50 percent research? 

Dr. Taylor: If you have tv d at 25 percent, you can get one at 50 percent. 
What I would do if I were making that choice is to assi{tn one at 50 percent 
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research time and rot).tte it among the staff as a way of giving a person a 
significant amount of time to become immersed in a research eirea. This 
pro^'-ides adequate time to lay out a plan and develop a program around which 
the faculty member can assemble graduate students. In my Judgment that kind 
of investment will more likely attract outside funding from experimental stations 
and others than will two facility each having, 25 percent research time. 

Question: Would you prefer to have one faculty member on full time 
research rather than two at 50 percent? 

Dr. Taylor: Yes, if I was sure that the person really was a fiill time 
research professor. However, I might be tempted to go with two people at 
50 percent. But ultimately we ought to have more people devoting a significant 
or major portion of their time to research. 

Question: Yesterday Dr. Krebs said he strongly felt that each one of us 
needs to devote a certain amount of our time to research for our own develop- 
ment and to provide for the integration of research into our teaching and 
service courses. It seems to me you are in opposition to that. Can you see 
his rationale of how both of these can be tied together better? 

Dr. Taylor: The rationale tends to represent a stereotype view of the 
university professor. That viewpoint is, that tmiversity professors are 
ideally renaissance type people who have one foot in scholarly inquiry and 
one foot in teaching. But I don't think that is the way to move a program. 
It is a worthy ideal for a university but I really think if you are going to 
make something happen you have to put some disproportionate resources around 
a few key people. 

I think research is a state of mind. Some research can be done whether 
or not it is done on assigned time. Research can be done by individuals 
working with student teachers in the field. The teacher educators sees the 
questions and has aji opportunity to routinely gather data. While the study 
may not be as significant or as extensive as that conducted by someone on 
50 percent research time, it is still research. I'm not at odds with Dr. Krebs. 
I think he was stating the ideal. If I've got limited fiznds to invest I'm 
going to try to concentrate it where I can hold greater accountability. 

Question: Do you ever get the feeling that we are too self centered for 
research? By self centered I mean that experiment stations don't particularly 
care about us doing research about vocational agriculture. They want us to 
do it in some other areas. Do you get any feedback from experimental station 
directors or others on this? 

Dr. Taylor: .Yes, this is a point I was trying to make with respect to 
tapping state vocational education research money in my presentation. You 
have got to help solve their problems. Over time you must help them identify 
their problems, hopefully through a data base such as program evaluation data, 
etc. Another point - you might want to consider some Joint projects; maybe 
agricultural education and rural sociology could work in the area of occupa- 
tional aspirations, awareness, career planning, isolation, lack of options, 
career options in rural areas, etc. 
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Question: Are you doing any work here at the center to show a model for 
Joint efforts with vocational education and other fields in education? 

Dr, Taylor: Our center staff is cc;mprised of about one third from 
vocational education, one third from education and one third from other 
disciplines such as psychology, sociology, economics, etc. No we haven't 
shown a model ajid we should. 

Question: To whiit extent can agricultural education tie into agri- 
"business for support in joint research? 

Dr. Taylor: I think that some addressment to a state program of research 
in agricultural education that has a research aavisory committee composed of 
people from agribusiness, the state office, and other disciplines like 
education, rural sociology, etc. coaald put together a long range plan that 
would stimi;ilate additional support. For example, when I was a graduate student 
at Ohio State the state cooperative group funded some research in the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education. I think such funding is possible if you are 
dealing with the right problem. Let's look at reality - the current director 
of NIE put forth a new version of the Golden Rule, "Them that has the gold 
makes the rules." 

How do you frame the things you want to do that would help you get where 
you want to go? Is the research you propose to do responsive to the needs of 
the funding agency or organization? Put your proposal in a problem solving, 
policy alternative mode. Some attempt to get a state program planned and to 
get something like an advisoiy committee in place would be some of the induce- 
ments that would spring money out of private enterprise. 

Question: You mentioned that we need to go to the top in policy formula- 
tion and development. One of those tops you talked about' was state depart- 
ments of education and their policy towards research. You said we in agri- 
cultural education need to be there. How can we be there? What is the strategy? 

Dr. Taylor: There would be several ways. It may well be logical for 
the American Association of Teacher Educators in Agriculture to have a 
committee look at R&D policy. The committee should request to meet with the 
executive committee of the National Association of State Experimental Station 
Directors to look at the constraints and the options and what it takes to 
systematically deal with them. The same strategy might be used with state 
directors. The question is, in your state would it be better to approach 
the state director as an individual service or would it be better to get 
together with others involved with research across the vocational education 
community and try to get some collective policy for research? But the first 
question they are going to ask is; What can you do to help me? Now one 
option would be to try to do your analysis beforehand - What are the problems 
and what could R&D do to impact upon these problems? Another option might 
be to impanel a planning committee such as an advisoiy committee. Obtain 
representation from the state department. Let them discover these problems 
with you. Tiy to pull together evaluative data and other evidence that would 
provide a logical rationale for identifying the real problems. 
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Question: What do you sense are the trends in attitudes in personnel in 
state departments of education for reseg,rch? We in teacher education are in 
a sense middle men. We operate hetveen the state department and the university. 
The university on one hand stresses research emphasis and scholarly effort 
and, on the other hand, the state department says do vhat needs to "be done 
today. Do research if it will answer our problems in the next six weeks or 
"by next year. I can see quite a difference and here ve are in the middle. 
What's happening generally in state departments with reference to their 
appreciation for the type of research ve are talking about? 

Dr. Taylor: I don't see anything on the horizon that is going to make 
it "better immediately. I think the long term hope is having people land in 
administrative posts that have completed the doctorate and hopefully have 
had a meaningful and positive e^cperience in research. Another point is there 
is going to be a tremendous scramble in state departments to try to adjust 
to the new bill. Some of the implications of that are present - a willingness 
to develop some policy alternatives to do synthesis as a point of departure 
and putting in place a set of working relationships with those who might 
provide support for investigation. 

One of the first things we as a center did was to sponsor a workshop for 
state directors on the administration of research. State directors have had 
a bunch of monkeys on their backs too. Their classical response is that by 
the time you give me the answer, I've either had to solve the problem or 
whatever. Maybe there is some hope by doing synthesis and trying to aggregate 
some data around current problems. 

Question: Other groups are having some ta say about our lein on vocational 
education; i.e., labor unions, WEA, and other groups. What should be our 
response? Should we offer them assistance and help? How should we react? 
It's going to come whether we like it or not. 

Dr. Taylor: Well, in the short range it's going to be tramatic. In the 
long range it would probably be useful. Ultimately decisions in a. democracy 
are out in the open and generally made with a pretty good examination of 
alternatives and inputs from a wide range. Vocational education has received 
increased funding and has become more significant through career education, 
more vocational career emphasis in postsecondaxy institutions, universities, 
and others. So there is a lot more interest in vocational education. Another 
point is all these other groups have budget constraints. They're looking for 
alternative ways to budget. We are going to have to get into the public policy 
arena and meet fact with fact,, contention with contention, data with data and 
argue it out. We have to believe if that is done we'll all be better because 
of it. It's going to cause us to take a new approach as to how we develop 
legislation. 

Universities have not been as active in the legislative process as they 
need to be. This matter of formulating a university counsel for vocational 
education made up of institutional membership from universities to try to 
develop a better presence, if you please, in the policy arena in vocational 
education is a good step. In other words it's kind of an intellectual watchdog 
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so that data wliich impact directly upon policy decisions are not ignored, 
that ve do make "better data "base decisions, and ve are more conscientiously 
generating data around the decision issues which we have to confront. One of 
the key things is what we elect to study - we've got such limited resources. 
If we don't spend time determining what we*re going to put our efforts and 
time into then we don't have anything to lay on the table when these policy 
decisions come up. Another point - we can*t avoid it; these other groups 
are going to have a voice. 



Performance-Based Teacher Education 

Robert E. Norton 
The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 

PBTE/CBTE? 
Several factors stimulating movement: 

a. Stress on performance objectives 

b. Concern for accountability 

c. Desire to individualise instiniction 

d. Widespread dissatisfaction with many ctirrent teacher education 
programs 

Tremendous need for personnel development in vocational education: 
Ohio experienced 2h0% growth in number of professional personnel 
1968 to 19T1| 
Need exists for: 

a. More competent and effective vocational teachers 

b. Instruction based on identified and validated competencies 

c. Evaluation which is performance rather than knowledge oriented 

d. Instruction which provides for a variety of realistic learning 
experiences and options 

e. Instruction which provides immediate feedback to the learner 

f . Instruction which holds both the istudent and instructor 
accountable 

g. Instruction which is both efficient and effective 

B. What is PBTE/CBTE? 

1. A new and alternative approach to teacher preparation 

2. PBTE/CBTE terms for all practical purposes are synonomous: 

a. Some prefer CBTE because it stresses the development of specific 
competencies 

b. Some prefer PBTE because it stresses the development of the 
teacher's ability to actually perform the specified competencies 
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Essential Elements and Desired Characteristics of PBTE Programs 
Essential Elements 

1, Competencies to "be achleyed are carefully identified, verified, and 
made public in advance 

2, Criteria to be used in assessing acMevement and the conditions under 
which achievement will be assessed, are explicitly stated and made 
public in advance 

3, Assessment of competency takes the students* laxowledge into account 
but depends upon actuaJL performance as the primetry soxarce of evidence 

U. The instructional program provides for the individual development and 

evaluation of each of the competencies specified 
5. Students progress through the instructional program at their own rate 

by demonstrating the attainment of specified competencies 
Desired Characteristics 

1. Instruction is individualized to the maximum extent possible 

2. Learning experiences are guided by immediate feedback 

3. Emphasis is on meeting exit requirements 

k. Instruction is individually paced rather thaji time-based 

5. Instruction is to a considerable extent field-centered 

6. Instruction is often moduJLarized and uses materials with both required 
and optional learning activities — to achieve flexibility and provide 
for various learning styles 

7. The program as a whole is carefully planned and systematic 

The Center's PBVTE Curricula 

1. CVE's efforts represent comprehensive program with three major phases: 
research, curricula development and testing, and dissemination and 
implementation (see Figure l) 

2. Research Phase~1967-1972 (see Figure 2): 

a. Analyze vocational teacher J)erformance elements 

b. Analyze vocational teacher-coordinator performance elements 

c . Merge required performance elements - SSU 

d. Organize performance elements into t^n categories 

e. Develop criteria for each performance element 

3. Curricula development and testing phase — 1971 to present 

a. Cooperative development of prototype modules - ll8 

b. Obtain feedback: 

1. Preliminary field testing 

2. Consultant module reviews 

3. Psychometric refinement 

c. Revise modtiles — rigorous 15 step process, 100 modules, see 
Figure 3 for Typical Instructional Sequence for CVE Modxiles 

d. Conduct advanced testing — 15 sites including IHE, EPDA, 
Cost-Recovery sites 

e. Refine modules 

h» Dissemination and implementation phase 

a. Develop supportive training materials: 

1. State-of-the-Art Report , 

2. Student Guide 

3. Resource Person Guide 

k. Implementation Guide for Administrators 
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PERFORMANCE-BASED VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULA 
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RESEARCH BASE FOR PERFORMANCE-BASED VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 

Phase I - Identification of Perfonnance Phase II - Identification of Performance 
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5. Slide/tape presentations 

6. Training workshop modixles 
To* PulxLish. materials 

Train personnel 
d. Assist vith implementation of programs 

E. Implementation Alternatives/Considerations 

1. Blending approach 

2. Course substitution 

3. Idealized program 

U. Alternate parallel program 

5. Single service area program 

6. Preservice program 

7. In-service program 

8. Combination preservice and in-service program 

F. Sxammary 

1. Major features of the Center *s PBTE ciirricula 

a. Each module focuses upon one or more verified important vocational 
teacher competencies^ 

b. Modular design provides maximum flexibility for designing 
individualized programs based on needs 

c. Design of learning experiences allows for individual small or 
large group instruction 

d. All modules are sxiitable for preservice and/or in-service use 

e. Most modules are self-contained 

f . Recommended optional, outside resources include printed and 
multi-media materials 

g. Design permits adaptation through use of situation specific local 
materials - - 

h. Each module culminates with evaluation of the specified 
competency in an actual teaching situation 

2. Student and staff reactions overwhelmingly positive 

3. A very promising alternative! 

G. Selected General and Vocational PBTE References 

Part I. Selected Center-Produced PBTE References 

Barton, John C, and Budke, Wesley E. "Market Siirvey Report for the Performance- 
Based Vocational Teacher Education Modules." Reported submitted to The National 
Institute of Education, October, 197^« Unpublished. 

Cottrell, Calvin J.,; Bennett, James G,; Cameron, Walter A.; Chase, Shirley A/; 
Molnar, Marilyn J.; and Wilson, Roger J.-^ Model Curricixla for Vocational and 
Technical Teacher Education: Report No* I > — Performance Requirements for - 
Teachers. Columbus, Ohio: The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1971a. • 
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Cotrell, Calvin J.; Bennett, James G. ; Cameron, Walter A.; Chase, Shirley A. ; 
Molnar, Marilyn J.; and Wilson, Roger J. Model Curricnla for Vocational 
and Technical Teacher Education; Report No, II — General Objectives, Set 1. 
Columbus, Ohio: The Center for Vocational Education, The" Ohio State University, 
1971b. 

Cotrell, Calvin J.; Careron, Walter A.; Chase, Shirley A.; Doty, Charles R, ; 
Gorman, Anna M. ; and Molnar, Marilyn J. Model Curricula for Vocational and 
Technical Teacher Education: Report No> III — - Performance Requirements for 
Teacher-Coordinators . Columbus, Ohio: The Center for Vocational Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1972a. 

Cotrell, Calvin J.; Chase, Shirley A.; and MoJjiax, Marilyn J. Model Curricula 
for Vocational and Technical Teacher Education: Report No. IV — A Foundation 
for Performances-Based Instruction. Coltaubus, Ohio: The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, 1972b, 

Cotrell, Calvin J.; Chase, Shirley A.; and Molnar, Marilyn J. Model Curricula 
for Vocational and Technical Teacher Education; Report No. V • — General 
Objectives, Set II . Columbus, Ohio: The Center for Vocational Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1972c. 

Farding, Glen E.; Norton, Robert E. ; and Hamilton, James B. Guide to the 
Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education . Columbus, Ohio: The 
Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, August, 1975. 

Finch, Curtis R., and Hamilton, James B. "Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Curricula: Implications for Programs.." Paper read at the Seventh Annual 
National Vocational and Technical Education Seminar, Dallas, Texas, 22-25 
October, 1973. 

Finch, Curtis R.; Hamilton, James B. ; and Andreyka, Robert E, "Performance- 
Based Curricula for Vocational Teacher." Paper read at the Performance-Based 
Vocational and Adult Teacher Education Conference, Tampa, Florida, May 2, 
197 J+. 
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The Development and Pilot Testing of Instruments 
and Procedures for Advisory Councils to Use in 
Evaluating Vocational Programs 

Norval L. McCaslin 
The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 

Advisory councils in most states are routinely called upon to evaluate 
vocational programs. However, in many instances advisory councils are given 
little direction and ar often asked to evaluate those fe8.tures of vocational 
programs al:>ov^ y are least qualified to i^ive advice. Furthennore, 

little is L ;i ..e features of vocational programs that advisory 

coxincils are best qualified to evaluate. 

Recognizing that there is a need to improve the quality of advisory 
coxincil involvement in the evaluation process, the Kentucky State Advisory 
Coxincil for Vocational Education commissioned The Center for Vocational 
Education to develop an evaluation system that could "be used to improve 
their vocational programs » This paper presents an overview of this project 
and a brief outline of the evaluation process. 

The major objective of this study was to create, pilot test, and revise 
a set of instruments and procediares that could be used by advisory committees 
in evaluating vocational programs. Five major steps were followed in 
conducting this project: 

Determine the major areas to be evaluated. 
Develop pr el iminetry instruments and gtiides for using them. 
Review and revise the preliminary evaluation system. 
Try out the instruments and guides in two regions of Kentucky. 
Prepare a final version of the instruments and guides. 

The remainder of this paper describes the activities completed in accomplishing 
each of the steps . 

Determine the Major Areas to be Evaluated 

The project staff developed a comprehensive list of questions that could 
be used to evaluate vocational programs. These questions were then reviewed 
with several members of the State Advisory Council for their reaction. During 
the review, it was recommended that the list be shortened and address only 
those areas that were not already being evaluated by other means, such as, 
the Southern Association or the Kentucky Department of Education. As a result, 
a shorter list of 15 major evaluation questions were developed. Over 80 
vocational educators and advisory council members were asked to rate the 
difficulty and importance of evaluating these 15 questions. The results 
of their ratings are presented in Figure 1. As illustrated in Figure 1, 
the three most important areas for advisory committees to evaluate were: 
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Figure 1 



Importance and Difficulty for Advisory Committees to Evaluate 
15 Aspects of Kentucky's Vocational Programs 



HOW DIFFICULT TO EVALUATE? 



MAJOR EVALUATION AREAS 



HOW IMPORTANT TO EVALUATE? 



Typical Response 
Low High 



Placed in RANK ORDER from Most 
to Least Important 



Least 



Average Response 
Moderate 



/ 



i < 



1. Relevancy of Content 



2. Job Entry Skills 



3. Employability of Students 



4. Fundamental Occupational Skills 



5. Facilities, Equipmentr and Supplies 



6. Community Support 



7. Basic Academic Skills 



8. Application of Learning 



9. Educational Guidance 



10. Social Relations 



11. Variety of Vocational Offerings 



12. Placement Services 



13. Career Guidance 



14. Special Needs Programs 



15. Variety of Instructional Methods 



Most 




Advisory Council Members ... 40 respondents . . 
Educators ... 40 respondents 




Advisory Council Members 
Educators 



* The importance and difficulty of evaluating these fifteen aspects of Kentucky's Vocational Programs were 
rated by 80 State and Regional Advisory Committee Members and Educators at a joint meeting held in 
Lexington, Kentucky on October 23, 1975, 
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1. Relevance of Content , Does the content "being taught in vocational 
courses reflect current practices and trends in industry? 

2. Job Entjry Skills , Do students leave the training program with the 
entry level occupational skills to perform the job for which they 
were trained? 

3. Employability of Students , Are students able to find jobs in the 
. skill area for which they were trained? 

Develop Freliminaiy Instruments and Guides for Using Them 

The three areas selected as being most important were then expanded into 
preliminary instruments. These instruments inclucfed sub-areas for each of 
the three major areas as well as specific questions related to each of the 
sub-areas. Preliminary guides for using these instrimients were also 
prepared. These guides provided step by step procedures and related 
information for administering eind conducting the evaluation process. 

Review and Revise the Preliminary Materials 

= , After the initial materials had been completed, they were reviewed by 
personnel from the State Advisory Council. Several siiggestions on the length 
of instruments, time of administration,* etc. were obtained. Based on these 
suggestions, the materials were revised and prepared for the field test. 

Try Out the Instruments and Guides in Two Regions of Kentucky 

Two regions (Region II and VII) were selected for the pilot testing of 
these instruments and guides. These two regions represented quite different 
areas — one being a metropolitan area and the other being a ruraJ. area. A 
total of three visits were made to each region. At the first visit , the 
materials were introduced and suggestions for final revision prior to the 
pilot test were obtained. At the second meeting, the five (5) craft 
committees were oriented to using the materials and the instruments and 
guides for the pilot test were distributed. The voc at ionaJL programs that 
were involved in the pilot test included: distributive education, hesilth 
careers, auto mechanics, nursing, practical nursing, business and office 
education, child care, and agribusiness. These programs were offered in 
local high schools, area vocational schools, and a state vocational school. 
At the third, and final meeting, the results of the evaluation and reactions 
to the evaluation instruments, guides and processes were obtained. 

Prepare Final Instruments and Guides 

Based upon the pilot test,- the instruments and guides underwent a final 
revision. In this revision, every effort was made to incorporate the 
suggestions obtained during the pilot test. The final evaluation materials 
consisted of the following seven evaluation compcments: 

1. Organizational manual 

2. Guidelines for the State Advisory Conmiittee 

3. Procedures for the Regional Advisory Committee 
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k. Guidelines for the Regional Director of Vocational Education 

5. Procedures for the Local Craft Committee 

6. Guidelines for the Vocational Teacher 

7. Interview Guide 

The procedure followed in conducting this evaluation consisted of 
interviews with four different groups of vocational education constituencies: 
(l) students, (2) graduates, (3) vocational teachers, and (U) "business and 
industry personnel. As a result of interviews with these constituencies, the 
advisory committee was charged with completing two short instruments. These 
were a Profile Form (Figure 2) and a Recommendations. Form (Figure 3) • The 
Profile Form provided a visual picture of the features of each local 
vocational program which most needed improvement. The Recommendatior ^o'^-^va 
listed both the recommendations and commendations for each local program. 

Each Regional Advisory Committee in Kentucky then summarized all of their 
prograr:! in a Regional Profile (Figure k) . This summary reflected the areas 
representing greatest need in each district. Likewise, the recommendatioiis 
and commendations were summarized for the region on a Regional Recommendation 
Form (Figure 5)* 

Finally, the State Advisory Council summarized the regional information. 
This stimmary indicated areas most needing Improvement as well as recommendations 
and commendations. The information flow for this entire process is shown in 
Figure 6. 

Kentucky Advisory Committee members at the regional and state levels 
responded very favorably to this entire process. They viewed the process as 
a very helpful and practical way to involve advisory committees in program 
evaluation. Those individuals who would like further information about the 
Kentucky Advisory Committee Evaluation System should write to the Executive 
Director, State Advisory Council for Vocational Education, 1*00 McClure 
Building, Corner Main and St. Clair, Frankfort, Kentucky ^0601. 

Sttmmary of Audience Discussion 

Question: Is anything available in the way of printed material? 

Dr. McCaslin: Yes, the materials will be available through the Kentucky 
Advisory Committee in Frankfort. 

Question: Do you feel the open ended questions, interviews, and profile 
ratings are better than checklists? 

Dr* McCaslin: Much better, because the open ended feature requires more 
than J;ias± a "y^s" or "no" response. We developed an interview guide to help, 
the iiitervi ewers pursue responses and answers beyond the yes or no. We tried 
to kes^ -the process as simple as possible yet obtain enough information to 
provfcfe for program improvement. 
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Figure 2 
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Figure 3 



PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Figure 4 
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Figure 5 



REGIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Summary of Program Recommendations 
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Figure 6 



INFORMATION FLOW 
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Question: Was this evaluation procedure designed for. an overall advisory- 
council for a vocational school, for an advisory, committee or for an 
individual service such as voca,tional agriculture? 

Dr. McCaslin: The evaluation procedures were designed for the individual 
service area or program. However , its design will allow you to add all programs 
in a school together to determine the effect of vocatibnal educa.tion in the 
school. But let me emphasize the evaluation is done by service area and not 
"by the school in general. The evaluation involves the teacher, the service 
area craft committee, the regional advisory committee, and the state advisory 
committee. The state advisory committee provides $1,000 to cariy out the 
local evaluation. 

What is important is that these questions suad techniques are applicable to 
the evaluation of vocational agricultxire programs^^^ i 

could be obtained from the Kentucky Advisory Coaomitt^^ by; the local 

advisory committee. Too often forms provided by the state department cr the 
North Central Association are used and they may not be very' effective for 
use with the advisory committee . " ^ . 

Question: It seems there is tremendous involvement from the state and 
regional SLdvisory committees in this evaluation process/ With which committee 
is primary responsibility for evaluation placed? 

Dr. McCaslin: In Kentucky the evaluation is initiated through the regional 
advisory committee. The regional committee delegates work out to the local * 
craft or advisory committee. Therefore, most of the legwork is done by the 
local committee. However, evaluative data is pulled back together by the 
region. This helps to keep the region in a very influencial position. 

It was fun to watch those local committees in action. Most were going ; 
away saying, ''Kerens something worthwhile and useful. Majay times before we'd 
come in for the advisory committee meeting, eat, listen to a presentation 
and go home." They really seemed to like the involvement. In fact in one of 
the schools we saw some power being generated in that local committee which 
was going to be helpful in program modification. 



Curriculum Materials from National 
Defense Organizations 

Wesley E. Budke 
The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 

This past year I have had the opportunity to work on a project to 
conceptualize emd develop a system for making military technical training 
materials more accessible to civilian vocational technical educators. 



The project was ftmded by the Curriculum Development Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education. As most of you know there has "been encouragement to look around 
for educational materials which are already available and determine the 
adaptability of such materials. This is in part what prompted the U.S. 
Office of Education to further explore the possibilities of using military 
curriculum materials. 

Military research and development has been a major contributor to the . 
technological advances in our society. Research by or for the military has 
contributed much to commercial Jet aviation euid laser technology. From 
nuclear energy to freeze-dried convenience foods, our defense establishment 
is an important contributor to our technological adveuicement . 

One military resource which is increasing in importance in the civilian 
sector is the military's highly developed, technical training programs and 
curriculum materials. These military materials have the respect of both 
civiliein educators-who use the programs when thay are available-and employers- 
who are willing to hire qualified military trained workers. These situations 
have evolved along with improvement: in the quality of the military's 
vocational eind technical education materials. Militiary cvirricula are c\irrent, 
well-referenced and fully tested, and are systematically updated and evaluated. 
A comprehensive system to make military educational resoiirces available to fill 
the current needs of civilian vocational education programs would greatly 
extend the value of these resources. 

Recent projects sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education have demonstrated 
the quality of military educational curricula and the potential for satisfying 
civiliein educational needs. Field tests have supported the practicality of 
adapting selected military courses to civilian educational programs. Areas 
of great potential are new and emerging occupational fields where civilian 
educational programs have not been developed. However, the problem remains 
that a system does not exist through which the nation's civilian vocational 

and ..„t e chni c al _educ ator s have. easy. ..ac c e s s t o , militaryrrdeveloped , curr i culum ~ 

materials. 

The Center for Vocational Education, at The Ohio State University, under 
a contract with the U.S. Office of Education, proposed a system designed which 
would provide military curriculum materials to civilian vocational, and 
technical educatorsp This project included an euialysis of existing educational 
information systems to determine whether any could be adapted in part or in 
total. Of the thirteen systems reviewed, AIM/ARM, AEF, CCC, NI, and RCU were 
used primarily by vocational eoid technical institutions emd at least three of 
the five have disseminated military cTirriculum materials. 

Although the dissemination of military curriculum materials was not the 
primary function of any of the systems reviewed, aspects of several of them 
can be Incorporated into the design of the proposed system. A working 
arrangement with these existing informational systems may be of benefit to 
both the existing systems and the comprehensive system being proposed. A 
centralized system of this kind would increase the overall effectiveness of 
these existing systemSp 
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Also, as a part of this contract a school sxirvey was conducted, involving 
175 educators who were using militoryvdeveloped curriculum materials in 88 
secondary and post-secondary, public and private schools. Data was collected 
from B\xrvey questionnaires and site interviews* The survey participants 
generally had military experience, used material in trade and industrial 
occupational areas and were from post-secondary institutions. Most of them 
selected and acquired materials developed primarily "by the Air Force, Army 
and Navy; directly from the military service; and on the?^asis of low cost 
and inability to secure similar materials from other agencies. Their greatest 
problem in obtaining the material was inability to identify the source. They 
used printed material more than audiovisual, or hardware and used the material 
primarily as a supplement or reference. The major requirements for a system 
were, that it provide a full description of the materials, supply portions 
of a course, and fill orders rapidly. 

The most important factor in considering the need for an inclusive 
information system Is the multitude of needs of the thousands of its 
potential users. To determine the current priorities for curriculum materials 
a survey was taken of two groups: state curriculum coordinators and deans of 
instruction of post-secondary institutions. According to these educators, 
the areas of greatest need for additional curriculum include: building and 
construction trades, engine mechanics, health, electronics, food service, 
machine shop, heating and air conditioning, drafting, and clerical occupations* 
All of these fields as well as a great number of lower priority courses are 
those in which the military has developed comprehensive vocational curriculam 
for training personnel. 

To gain first-hand knowledge of the materials available from the military, 
and to determine the degree of access to them, approximately 100 military 
resident courses and 350 correspondence courses were collected. The first 
step in this process was to match titles of military materials with the titles 
of priority areas established by civilian educators. Following this match, 

criteria by which- materials were to be collected were - established . Appropriate ^ 

plans of instruction, student and instructor guides and other course materials 
were requested and obtained from the military service, either by letter or by 
visits to military training bases. Factorr considered in choosing materials 
included applicability to civilian education, the degree to which it was not 
reliant on specific military equipment and procedures, and the degree to which 
it was not reliant on commercially prepared materials. 

During the project. The Center for Vocational Education has developed a 
comprehensive design for a centralized system to make military curriculum 
materxeJ-s available to civilian vocational and technical educators. This 
proposed system is the result of a detailed analysis of existing information 
systems, the school survey, the extensive materials collection, visits to both 
civilian and military educational institutions, and the experience of the 
project's staff. The proposed system incorporates a number of characteristics 
as integral parts of its design. The system should be centralized to provide 
educators full access to military curriculum materials. It should have the 
capacity to provide materials, as well as announcing their availability. The 
curriculum materials should be available individually, although educators should 
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"be made aware of the entire scope of iqaterials on a requested subject. The 
system should "be self-renewing, with continual updating with new and revised 
material. It should obtain feedback from its users, primarily vocational 
and technical teachers, to determine their degree of satisfaction with the 
materials obtained and their additional needs. And it should include input 
from business and industrial employers on emei :^ing occupations. Finally, 
the system should take advantage of the reprodaction and dis«5emination 
capabilities of other information systems so that they are complementary. 

To fulfill these objectives, a system of fo\ir interrelated components 
is being proposed. These components are: acquisition and selection, materials 
preparation and referencing, duplication and distribution, and user services. 

The purpose of the acquisition and selection component is to identify 
acquire, and select military curriculum materials. This process includes 
identification of military courses, acquisition of specific course materials 
and selection of materials applicable to civilian vocational and technical 
education programs. Operational procedures will be recommended for the 
trajisfer of military curriculum materials from the militaiy branches to the 
system so that all appropriate new and revised coiirse material is available 
for selection. Course material will be evaluated^ according to its adapt- 
ability to civilian .:ducation and according to the priorities for needed 
civilian materials. 

The second major component of the proposed system is materials prepara- 
tion and referencing. Its purpose is to classify and index acquired materials 
and prepare them for use by civilian vocational and technical educators. 
Because this component primarily deals with analysis of collected materials, 
it will be responsible for preparing catalog entries describing available 
materials. Other informational systems will be asked to cooperate in 
euinouncing available curriculum materials. 

The duplication and distribution, component will..maintain.±he collection 

of all curriculum materials available through the system. It will receive 
orders, reproduce the material, prepare billings, distribute the requested 
curriculum materials, and maintain bookkeeping records. Both printed and 
audiovisual materials will be reproduced and distributed. Because this 
component is most directly providing the service requested by educators, it 
must be particularly geared for providing efficient interaction with voca- 
tional and technical educators. Factors to be considered include the ease 
and simplicity of ordering procediires. The speed and efficiency of filling 
orders, the cost of materials, and the reliability of delivery systems. 
Orders for material should be received either by mail or toll free telephone 
on simple requisition forms. Approximately ninety percent of all orders 
should be processed in less than two weeks at a cost competitive with that 
charged for commerical materials. To avoid duplication of effort and to 
take advantage of existing information systems, the duplication and distri- 
bution component will make referrals to the Aerospace Education Foundation, 
the U.S. Naval Institute, the National Audiovisual Center, and the Superin- 
tendent of Docimients regarding materials available from these agencies. 
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The final major component of the proposed system is user services. This 
component provides for the overall interaction of the system with teachers and 
various facilitating groups such as curriculum specialists and. state curriculum 
specialists and state curriculum coordinators. Linkages in every state with 
State Departments of Education, Curriculum Coordination Centers, Research 
Coordinating Units euid professional associations will facilitate communication 
with the education community. This conmiunication process includes an ongoing 
evaluation of the system through solicitation of feedback from its Users. 
Feedback channels include user surveys and unsolicited user comments. During 
the first seversJ. years of the system operation the military curriculum 
materiaJ.s will be field tested with civiliiaii vocational and technical educators 

to determine the level of materials acceptability. ~ -An "Informational Search" 

section of the component will attempt to acquire for users those programs not 
included in cataloged material. The user services component could also 
provide technical assistance in the form of consultation and workshops on 
utilizing the system and military curriculum materials. 

Implementation of this system should be gradual and systematic. The 
amount of time required for implementation is dependent upon the necessity 
to provide extensive awareness activities to acquaint, civiliaii vocational 
and technical educators with the system and the need for additional studies 
of how educators will use available information before packeiging and catalog 
format decisions are reached. Although a graduated implementation process 
will be necessary to take full advantage of the potential of the system, 
printed curriculum material will be available to educators within a short 
time of the inception of the system. Other activities which will be initiated 
during the first year include acquiring materials, making printed material 
available, developing and testing of a prototype catalog and procediires to 
have military materials made available to the system. 

Several curriculum materials delivery systems will be field tested at the 
same time as acquaintance and familiarization activities are taking place. 

These tests and „_the reaction. to.„:the,.materials_dist.ributed_. w^ be_used_to 

evaluate the effectiveness of the delivery approaches. Modifications will 
be made as necessary. Also during this time a monitoring and screening 
procedure will be developed and implemented for new and revised curriculum 
materials. Workshops and consultant services will be made available to 
vocational and technical educators in assisting them to use the system and 
military curriculum materials. Audiovisual educational materials will be 
made available based upon the results of the field test. Because of the 
costs involved in reproducing these media, the results of feedback to the 
system and pilot programs will determine methods to be used for their 
distribution. 

A minimimi of five years should be allowed for full implementation. A 
staff of seven to eight persons will be adequate for implementation and 
operation of the system. In considering the required funding for implementa- 
tion cf the system it should be noted that all four major components of the 
system design are interrelated. Acquisition and selection, materials 
preparation and referencing, duplication and distribution, and user service? 
are all necessary to delivering the curriculum materials to civilian 
educators. For this reason any reduction in financial resources should be 



reflected "by isiuci±r::::is in the level of effort by all four of the components. 
The first activities to be eliminated or reduced would be the distribution of 
audiovisual materia,ls because pf their expense to reproduce. This should be 
balanced against their effectiveness emd wide-spread usage as educational 
tools. A second area of Cutback could be in user workshops. Considered 
increases in the level of funding beyond that proposed could be reflected 
in additional studies of user needs, ensuring that the military course 
objectives correspond with civilian course objectives, or more extensive 
modification or adaptation of military curriculum materials for civilian 
use. 

The implementation of this system would msike available to the vocational . 
and technical education community thousands of hours of curriculum which can 
be readily adopted or adapted to civilian use. Military ctirriculum materials 
have been developed under rigorous standards, are often criterion referenced 
and self -paced, use much of the latest educational technology, and etre 
consteintly updated. The civilian community can and should take advantage of 
this outstanding resource. Implementation of the system is an essential 
next step in accomplishing this goal. 

(Editor's Note After the slide-tape presentation. Dr. Budke proceeded with 
the following coimuents.) 

I do want to mention three items that we found in working with military 
that have implications or value to teachers of vocational agricTiltiire. One 
of the things that immediately caught our attention was that there were 
ctirriculum materials that could be appropriately used in vocational agriculture. 
For example, materisils like welding courses, basic electricity coiirses, auto 
mechanics, landscape, and tropical agriculture could be used. I would say 
80 percent of the military courses we looked at related to agricTiltiire. 
Secondly, it might be advantageous for us to look at their correspondence 
courses which tend to be self contained, basic, and are being used by 

a number of. states . .Thirdly, you might . look at . the.militaryj s, style, of - 

curriculum development and design capabilities. By smd large we found that 
the military personnel talked with were extremely anxious to visit and 
talk with civilian educators. As civilian educators, we've known that the 
military has had some exceptional training programs, but we generally didn't 
know who to contact for them. 

I don't know how many of you have had experience with military materials 
in civilian schools. If you have you know that there are some problems with 
the materials. But tte problems nsd to be weighed against the potential.* 
They have a J.ot of gasM information. They have made great use of task 
euialysis. They 've^ ^rtr good design and their materials are up to date. 

With the adVKTE Ckif the Freedom of Information Act the military is to 
provide materials as Vindicated in the Act. "lowever, it is still a problem 
to acquire the cir:^riculum materials desired. 
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S-uirmiary of Audience Discussion 



Question: Will these Djaterials be incorporated into a clearinghouse 
here at the Center for Vocational Education? 

Dr. Budke: It's possible. The way it now stands is that if the U.S.O.E. 
desires to implement the system, the project will be sent out on bid. We 
have looked at a number of other informational systems but found none that 
could effectively assume the responsibilities within their existing 
configurations. Some of the other systems could assist, for example: D .ajid 
R might help in announcing the materials^ the^ 

Networks might be able to assist because they already have direct contact 
with teachers and the National Audio Visual Center could serve as a linkage 
because they say they provide all of the audio visual materials from govern- 
ment agencies. 



Metric Education Instructional Materials 
for Vocational Agriculttire 

Joel H. Magisos 
The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 

The United States was the only industrialized nation which had not adopted 
SI metrics as its primary system of measxarement . Congress finally acted in 
1975 to implement a changeover and now there is a need for instructional 
materials which ^an be infused into existing vocational agriculture programs. 

Foreseeing ..this, need, the.,.Curriculxini Development ..Branch in the^USOE , Bureau 

of Occupational and Adult Education funded the three year Metric Ediacation 
Project at the Center for Vocational Education at !Ehe Ohio Stat^ University. 
The goal was to intercept this predictable need wli;h an inser^ras education 
program and instructional materials for use in five vocationaO .mgricolture 
program areas and 72 other occupational preparation programs.^ addition 
to adult basic education. 

Major Project Tasks 

The Metid-c Education Project has been engaged in severffiELjmajcEr tasks 
which contribute to the goal of the project: 

1. Developing an annotated bibliography, now completed: Md arailable 
from the Center, 

2. Developing a position paper, now completed and available feom the 
Ceister. 
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3. Developing and testing instructional materials for 75 occupations, 

now under revision following recent field trials. 
k. Planning and conducting inservice education to be held in early 

1977. 

5. Preparing an larplementation guide for release witli the materials 
at the end of xhe project. 

The tasks are interrelated in many, respects (Figure l). It was necessary 
to find out what was going on in the field to begin assembly of the component 
parts for instructional packages. This work resulted in an annotated 
bibliography. As we became acquainted with the materials and people in the 
field we began to develop a position on metric education. The resultant 
position paper has contributed slgnificantny to instructionsLl package 
development and will help us with the inservice education plaji and implementa- 
tion guide. The inservice education plan and program will flow from the 
instructional materials and will provide the experience needed to prepare axi 
implementation guide. 
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IN SERVICE EDUCATION 
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IMPLEMENTATION 
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Figure Metric Education Project Tasks 
Developii!:]^ an Annotates: igbliography 

The project staff lacquired and screened over 5*000 imstmictional and. 
referencs materials, 369 of which were amnotated ftor inclasioii in a biblir- 
ograpiiy. The bibliography is organized to permit accessiito the materials 
hy type, occupational cluster, educational level, author^ title, and 
producing agency. In addition, lists of suppliers, resomrce persons, and 
organizations are included. 
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Developing a Position Paper 



l&e position paper de€^ls vith the issuer and prolilems of inrplementing 
metric instruction in occupattional p,dult basic education programs in 
the United States. The paper includes sections on metrication issues, the 
metric system, vocational-technical curriculum, adult basic education c\ir- 
rlculum, and instructional strategies. 

Developing and Testing Instructional Materials 

Instructional packsiges vere developed for 77 occupations . Involved 
has been selecting occupations; developing objectives;, deriving general 

and"^~specific ^content i"^ devising' teac 

or developing text, visuals, exercises tests, and references; and pro- 
ducii^ the packages. Activities have been divided between project staff, 
teacher consultants, and production personnel. All instructional packages 
have been tested with teachers and students, and will be: refined upon the 
basis of student test data, teacher recommendations, and expert judgment. 
In vocational agriculture, the occupational areas chosen were agricultural 
production, a^icultural supplies and services, agriculttiral mechanics, 
horticulture, and forestry. 

Planning and Conducting Inservice Education 

A performance-based inservftce education workshop program will be planned 
and ctDnducted for vocational, technical and adult basic education program 
personnel in each ot the USOE regions. Approximately 750 persons are ex- 
pecsarrfco exhibit craipetency with the metric system and the instructional 
matermJLs as a resrO-t of the jOQ workshops . 

Preparing an Implementaticm. Snide 

4 .guid'e is to be . derolt^ftg which. >ri.ll hel^ . 
laniv^ssi-fey taacher ^ucators^, local administrators, aaaoi ^instructional per- 
isramsal iisjpLeiffient ii33stTUC±ion rin metrics in iocal programs. Content for the 
guafei^adXl be basisi upon TleW: trials with the instructional materials and 
tFr ^t rrd: xn -fche 3TTffgrvice ^dmcstion program. 



Trcrject Schedule 

'^S: project schedule (Srgure 2) extends over a three-^ar period 
beginnrag July 1, 197^+. «e compaeted the bibliography during the first six 
monlmsa^d the position Tpsps!: during the second six months. Concurrently, 
we irf^j^assessing possilife Isffitructional strategies, conceptualizing the 
ins. LT ur:,l l onal packages, csnd. dealing with the inquiries: attracted by a national 
proJfsEct:. We completed the Seld trials this spring and are now beginning 
rev3s±an. We had hoped that we could develop some ''spin offs'' of the project; 
for -example, succeeding editions of the bibliography, a resource center, or 
addrtd:Dnal instructional packages. Inflationary pressure; on our three-year 
contract has been extraordimry, but we. still have not ruled out the 
possxbxiity and are seeking opportunities to fund addStional packages. 
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Figure 2 Metric Education Project Schedxile 

IHf^^OTictional Package Developgngrrt 

The "phsses ot insteictional package development included the selection of 
occupational areas, the design of a prototype package, the development of 
individual packages, fieILd trial, and revision and prssductiDn vFigure .3^. 
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Figure 3 InsirnsEitional Package Devela^nnent: 
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Selection of Qccupatiottal Area,a 



Data vas collected to use in deciding, vliich occupations, needed metric 
instructional packages. The acciipartions were chosen upon the "basis of job 
opportunities, program enroZiments, numher of programs, and the amount of 
measurement used in the occmations. State, plans and statistical reports vere 
the sources of the data* Ranks vere assigneai to occupations twi thin clusters 
based on criteria rating, A :panel of experts reacted to the selections. 

Design of a Prototype Instxmcttonal Package 

A prototjrpe instructxsEial package was S^^eloped concurrent with selection 
of occupational areas. ^"Tfe prototype wias ^fi^ 

The prototype had elements iTEhich vere common for all ocasc^jational areas and 
elements unique to specific: occupational areas. The pr o toty pe vas^ seen as a 
pattern to be used by teacfer consultants in their work to develop unique 
elements of the individual packages for each occupation. Hhm prototype was 
the basis for workflows later used to faciHitete the wod: of project staff 
and teacher consultants in jis?<«s^oping tlie unique elemEenss of the individual 
packages. 

The prototype demonstrsfced the neesstssary ^bstantiinve contsiEit , teaching- 
learning process, and oaxtcowes to be imnludsE. In everj^ixacfeage* For example, 
every package was to facilitate.-: 

1. Recognition and esf jnelcr ic Ttrmnts ^ units iand. isycrools unique to an 
occupational area 

2. Recognition and ^xsaa gs? mgtrixr "TT&lait±ons 

3. Recog;n±fclon andiusfi ii::f'::m3Etn^ tnm:s, r^and devices unique 
to an occupatiCTtal-jasssa 

k . Recognition amr usas i3fg:anetrirriian€ . aistomary -systenfflsi interchangeably • 

.Some genSltal rp^m" -f i nK±-i-rrrr^^ gin' fii-T^, fevp^liopm pnt nrf^'-f:hg> p^citotypp Wf>rp.; 

1. That the instructional packages would be used as .m^ts to be 
infused into ongoing occupational education pr%)gis«BBS 

2. That the units wxmld apply metrics to the occfflgpatSon , but deal 
primarily with netric knowleii^ and skills, not wsith basic mathe- 
matical measuap^emeESl;. , or occu^sstiemal knowlesdge and skills 

3. That the packages mnald heUip stufents deal witsi tisas transition period 
of metric ch ai^aroa*! ' . 

Development of IndividtsaLL lockages 

It was believed tlE2t "TOcational^ te itnsmived in the develop- 

ment of packages. Who :te^kse::rreally toiawErths workings 3Ei^^OT>cational classes, . 
is sensitive to vocatioizgEL student neemsL, imSer stands ^saierfidinds of learning; 
experiences needed and can identify mesBKaaroKnt skills ^efevant to the entry- 
level requirements of an occupational gaasea? ConsequenSy, ten vocational 
teacher consultants were engaged, to de'iseLop ^he first ggm-ri; of the packages. 



We developed a set of simple vorkforms -to facilitate identification of 
unique measurement ta.sks for an occupational area, developjuent. of student 
activities, design of visuals and tables, and formulation of test items. 
An intensive, two-day training program on>metric and package development 
was constructed for the teachers. The aim was to involve the teachers in the 
currictiltam development process, primarily to use their perspective as 
teachers. 

Teacher consultants were able to develop unique elements qtiickly, using 
the prototype as an example. Individual packages were roughed out in as 
little as two days each. Teacher consTiltants- interacted with project staff 
on the merits of the prototype design and made suggestions that were incor- 
porated in the "field triauL productiori" model, ^ ^ ~ ^ 

The project staff metnaged the workflow and facilitated the teachers' work» 
Jls package elements were produced, they were assembled and edited. Teachers 
suggested reorganization of the prototype for the field version. It was 
decided that the field version shotild be produced in style and format 
:planned for the final version. - 

TielE Trial 

Each instiructional package was tried out in an actual occupational 
education program. For this phase, we worked throtigh state departments of 
education in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Alaska, Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. An inservice workshop was held for participating 
teachers in each of these states. Packages were tried in 290 classrooms. 

Revision and Production 

Data will be examined and revisions made in the finsil version. The 
final production version will be printed for use in 10 workshops. 

Instructional Package Elements 

Each metric instructional package includes a section on teaching and / 
learning metrics; objectives stnd suggested teaching sequences for four 
occupational outcomes; textual information, tables , visuals, and exercises 
for each outcome; a test; and a list of references. The package is made 
up ol>both coimnon and unique elements; for example, the section on teaching , 
and learning metrics is common to all packages while the exercises are 
unique to each occupation. The packages will be in loose leaf fonn so that ^ 
teachers may detach parts for use as overhead pro jectioh^^t^ masters ' ^'■■[::-'^. 

or for student use. '.: {^''- .'■-■'^ 

1. The teaching and learning metric section encourages 

adapt the materifiils to preparing students for job performance. 
It explains the organization of the materials (Figure 1|) and 
gives helpful suggestions for teaching the metric system and ; 
using the materials. 
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Figure 4 Instructional Strategy 



2. Objectives are stated in terms of occupational outcomes (e.g., 
"The student will recognize and use metric xmits, terms, and 
symbols") and specific performance objectives (e.g., "Given a 
measurement task, select the appropriate metric unit"). The 
suggested teaching sequence is given' in steps vith specific 
elements in the instructional package. 

3. The textual information is kept as brief as possible. It is 
intended as an aid to the teacher in identifying essential con- 
tent and presenting it. After escperience with the metric system, 
most teachers will use it as a refresher. 

k. The tables are both common and unique to the packages. The * 
metric units, symbols and referents selected for one table are 
useful in most packages. Metric units for use in each occupation 
vary and are developed separately for each package. The con- 
version tables are adapted for each package. 

5. Overhead projection transparency masters were developed to illus- 

„ trate ^the .relationship . of .lengthy , area,. -Volume,.^^ 

physical referents to temperature; and the relationship of prefixes 
and decimal values. 

6. Ex*5rcise sheets, in the instructional packages facilitate the 
assignment of "hands-on" practice with concepts and job skills. 
They are designed for duplication and independent activity. Most 
exercises are xinique to the occupation. For example, land measure- 
ment, fertilizer application rates, and yield volume were used 

as exercises in the package for production agriculture. Students 
using the exercise sheets will get experience with applying metric 
concepts to job-related tasks. 

7. Tests have been developed for use in the final version. They do 
not appear in the trial version of the package because they will 
be used to assess package effectiveness. Test items will test 
student performance called for in the objectives. 
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8. The reference sheet proviclea annotated listing of publications, 
metric suppliers, and information soiirces, 

Summgry 

The USOE-funded Metric Education Project at the Center has developed 
metric instructional packages for 77 occupations and three levels of adtilt 
basic education. Included are packages suitable for infusion into occupa- 
tional programs for production apiculture, agricultural supplies and service, 
eigricultural mechanics, horticiilture, and forestry. When the packages are 
revised eind produced in finaJ. version, inservice training opportunities vill 
be available in each of the ten USOE regions. The bibliography, position 
papery and implementation guide vill serve as supplSiehtal' f 
adult basic education materials, in addition to their primary use, may help 
with remediation of students lacking in mathematical and meas\irement skills. 

As the materials become available, in 1977 j it is hoped that teacher 
educators eind state supervisors or consultants vill help vocational agri- 
culture teachers adopt these materials for loceil use. We believe that 
this vill involve creating initial awareness and interest through teacher 
conferences eind media, preservice and inservice preparation of teachers, and 
general legitimization of adoption by the state leadership. Inservice 
teachers can learn the basic metric system, and be prepared to use the 
materials in less than eight hours. The teaching-learning unit can be in- 
corporated in an existing course in six to ten hours. 

The project staff is interested in any suggestions from the field. 
These cein be used in package revision, inservice training, or the imple- 
mentation guide. 



Summary of Audience Discussion 



Question: What has been happening in elementary education in metric 
education so that it will be an on-going program? 

Dr. Magisos: It depends on the state. Some states have established 
a policy committee for metrics in elementary mathematics education. Some 
states have designated a metric consultant to help schools do this. A 
group of ten states have formed a consortium to get materials developed. 
Publishers are flooding the field with material but beware. Some of the 
materials we screened were inaccurate, took the wrong approach, were expensive 
or otherwise poorly done. 

Question: ,_HgLve you developed materials that are unique to various 
occupations? 

Dr. Magisos: Yes, let me provide an example. We are going to have to 
deal with customary conversion. Clerks in agricultural supply houses will 
have customers asking for items in customary measurements and its on the 
shelf in metrics. We have some exercises which require a person to make 



Ijhat conversion and deal with it on -the sales slip. There is a sales slip 
in th^ package alom^ mth the metric conyersion table and guestJms to guide 
the student in fH-Linig out the order* These are the t^ypes of tMjQgs which 
wilJ, "be found in packets. 



Rrirfe^eins of the Profession Needing Attention 

A Preliminary Report of a Study- 
Conducted for the 
SYA Agricultural Education Division " 
Research Committee 
By 

William B. Richardson 
Glen C. Shinn 
Bob R. SteV£Lrta Chairman 

Presented by Bob R. Stewart 

"^The AVA Agriciil:sniral Education Research Committee charged a sub committee 
with determining the perceptions of the profession concerning problems needing 
attention. The committee anticipated that the information would be helpful 
to those involved in planning and conducting research in agricultiiral education. 
The study was csnganized to focus on the perceived concerns of the profession 
as identified 3by supervisors, teachers 9 and teacher educators. 

The specfffie objectives formulated for the study were as follows: 

1. To determine the major professional concerns about agricultural 
educffiiion as perceived by saipervisors, teachers, and teacher educators. ~- 

2. To dst'srmine if there was a difference in the perception of the 
coDCPrrrs among the groups. 

3. To dgte^rmlne if there was a difference in the perception of the 
proi^ession among regions of the coimtry. 

U. To pre^nt a ranking of the major concerns identified and to further 
categcnrize the major components used to identify each concern. 

A two phase procedure was followed in developing the data gathering 
instrument. Pksse one involved a review of the literature from 1968 related 
to agricultural, edmcation. Included were research study reports as well as 
croimnittee reporl;s and papers presented at professional meetings. The 
information was: (organized into the following major areas: 

1 . Adult EmBcat i on 

2. Curricnilrrmn Development 

3. EvaluatixEs 
k . Funding 

5. Manpower Ifeeds 
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6. Post Seconda,rjr Programs 

7» Teacher Certification 

8. Teacher Shortage 

9. Urban Program Development 

In addition, key components or concerns were identified ajid listed for each 
major area. 

The second phase consisted of asking professionals in the Central Region 
to list txieir concerns about agricizltural education. These responses were 
tabulated and composed with the listing of concerns identified from the 
literature review in phase one. All major areas previously identified were 
retained and two additional areas were identified. They were: 

1. Administration 

2. Curriculum Development for Specific Areas 

In addition key components were added to the detailed lists prepared for each 
area of concern. 

A questionnaire was then prepared which included a listing bf the 
previously described ll+ areas of concern followed by the listing of each 
area and the 93 components which were grouped by areas. The questionnaire 
was mailed to each head state supervisor , ajid teacher educator in the country 
as well as to the president of each of the state agricultural education 
teacher associations. Respondents were asked to rank the listings in each 
area based on their perceptions of the importatnce of the statements in the , 
group. The data tabulated for this report was based on ihe fresponse of* 120 
persons as indicated in Table 1. The return comprised a 67 percent response. 

Ceirds were punched, and the data were analyzed at the Computer Center of 
the University of Missouri-Columbia. The mean value and standar^d deviation 
was computed for each item of the instrument. An- euialysis of variance was / 
then computed for each item to determine if there was a significant difference 
in the responses among the three groups (teachers, supervisors, teiacher, 
educators) ajid among the four AATEA regions (Central ^ North Atlantic, Southern 
Pacific). When the differences significemt at the . 05 level were found. 
Fishers LSD Method for Pairwise Mean Comparisons vas used to isolate the 
source of the difference. 

The initial phase of the instrument asked for a ranking of the major 
areas of concern identified for the study. Table 2 reports the rank order, 
meein value ajid standard deviation for these concerns. It is noted that the 
concerns of FFA and research were found to be significantly different among 
groups. Teachers differed from both supervisors and teacher educators in their 
perception of the ranking of concern about the FFA. When research was examined 
it was found that teacher educators differed from both teachers and supervisors 
in the ranking of this concern. 
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Table 1 

Response by Groups and Regions 



Teacher 



Region 


Supervisor 


Teacher 


Education 


Total 


Central 


11 


11 


lit 


36 


N. Atlant 


ic 7 


It 


11 


22 


Southern 


9 


12 




36 


Western 


13 


It 


9 


.26 


TOTAL 


UO 


31 


It9 


120 



Table 2 

The Rank Order, "Mean Value and Standard Deviation 



of the Areas of Concerns 


Of Ag. 


Educators 








Mean 


Standard 


Area of Concern 


Rank 


Value 


Deviation 


Curriculum Development 


1 


It. 59 


3.77 


Funding 


2 


It. 98 


3.77 


Teacher Education 


3 


5.85 


3.1t3 


Teacher Shortage-'- 


k 


5.86 


It. 51 


Evaluation 


5 


6.56 


3.36 


Teacher Certification 


6 


7.37 


3.65 


Supervision and Administration 


7 


7.76 


3.18 


Adult^ 


8 


8.o!t 


3.87 


The FFa1>2 


9 


8.12 


3.77 


Manpower 


10 


8.21 


3.81 


Research^ 


11 


9.22 


3.55 


Postsecondary Programs-^ 


12 


9.32 


3.67 


Urban Programs 


13 


9.35 


it.'a©.. 


Administration 


lit 


10.03 


3.31 



N = 100 

■'-Significant difference among regions at .05 level 
^Significant difference among groups at .05 level 
^Significant difference by interaction at .05 level 
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Two concerns also differed among regions. Adxat education vas ranked 
significantly- different between the. Central and Pacific regions, between the 
North Atlantic and Southern regions emd betv^eeh the Southern and Pacific 
regions. 

Tables 3 through 8 were prepared to report the. ranking of the items 
identified for each of the first fiye areas of concern identified and 
reported in Table 2. 

The purpose of this paper has been to present a summctry of the data 
collected which was related to the concerns of agricultural educators. It . 
is presented as a basis for discussion and decision making for those 
involved in program, planning and research in agricultural education. The 
comments of the panels and the conference participants should help to focus 
on direction for these areas as they are related to information presented in 
this report. 



Table 3 

The Rarik Order, Mean Value, and Standard Deviation 
of Items for Program Curriculum Development. 



Item 


Rank 


Mean 
Value 


Standard 
Deviation 


Ag. Mechanics 


1 


3.10 


1.82 


1 

Ag. Supplies & Services 


2 


3.26 


1.66 


Ag. Production 


3 


3.53 


2.33 


Horticulture 


k 


3.85 


• l.6l 


Ag. Products 


5 


It. 13 


1.73 


Ag. Resources^'- 


6 


U.lv6 


1.81 


Forestry 


7 




1.61+ 


N = 112 

^Significant difference among 


regions at 


.05 level 
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Tatle k 

The Rank Order, Mea,n Value, a,nd Standard Deviation; 
Of It^s for Chirrlc-uluia Development 



Item 


Rank 




Mean 


Standard 


Common Core of Basic Skills 
Instruction 


1 




2.91 


1.96 


Occupational and Task Analysis 


2 




3.67 


1.80 


Prerequisites'^ 


3 




3.82 


2.18 


Advisory Committees 


k 




.3.89 


2.1K 


Responsibility for*^ 








. X • op 


Data Sources for 






h.k3 . 


1.77 


Cxirricula for Disadvetntaged 
and/or Heindicapped 


7 






1.87 


N 115 










■^Significant difference among groups at 


.05 


level 




Table 5 

The Rank Order, Mean Value, and Standard Deviation 
of Item:s for Funding 


Item 


Rank 




Mean. 
Value 


Stemdeird 
Deviation 


Lack of Continuing Commitment 
of Vocational Funds 


1 




2.1tl 


1.09 


State Vocational Funds for 
Teacher Education 


2 




2.61 


1.1*9 


Application of Uniform 
Queuititative Steoidards 


3 




3.05 


1.65 


Funding by Proposal of Basic 
Teacher Education Functions 


h 




3.32 


1.13 


Lack of Teacher Educators 
Participation in Development 
of State Plans 


5 




3.6k 


1.36 
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Ta.ble 6 

The Rank OvdeXy Mean Value and Standard Deviation 
of Items for Teacher Education 



Item 


Rank 


Mean 
Value 


D^ancLarcL 
Deviation 




X 


J* l57 


2. 97 




o 


p .xO 




Aff Ed Vcs PrnTrcfac 


o 




o oo 
0.32 


ToolmT Act T^q/iitt y*a/^ 

xcuxiJLixucLx xig • ne^uxxcu. 


1, 


>• r> 


3.23 


XnScxVXUe JLu.UCabXOIl 


5 


5 . 9o 




XccLullc:! o XUX opcCXaXXT/jT VS* 

Generalist Programs 


6 


6.38 


3.06 


Work Experience 


7 


6.k9 


3.30 


Student Teaching 


8 


6.59 


3.07 


Participation Before Student Teaching 


9 


7.20 


3.1tO 


Teachers for Special Needs'^ 


10 


8.12 


3.1J-5 


Utilization of Micro-Teaching 


11 


8.93 


3.08 


2 

Standards for Graduate Students 


12 


10.22 


3.19 


Teacher Aides 


13 


10,65 


2 . 9lt 


N = 81 








1 

Significant difference among regions 


at .05 


level 




2 

Significant difference among groups at .05 


level 
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Table 7 

The Rank Order, Mean Value a,nd Standard Deviation 
of Items on Teacher Shortage 







Mean 


Standard 


Item 


Rank 


Value 


Deviation 


Improve Image of Vo^-Ag 


1 


3.36 


2.1f6 


Recruitment of Students"'"'^ 


2 


3.72 


1.9k 


Present Situation^ 


3 


If. 12 


2.1il 


Competency-Based Teacher Education 


h 


h.kj 


2.26 


Associate Degree Transfer 
Low Salaries^ 


5 


5.22 


2.28 


6 


5.3lt 


2.70 


FPA and Occupational Experience-'" 


7 


5.82 


1.95 


Training Industry People-'- 


8 


6.2lt 


2.05 


Credits for Experience 


9 ^ ; 


. _ 6.33 ' 


2.31 



N = 101 



Significant difference among regions at .05 leveX 
'Significant difference aiaong groups at ,05 levei 



Table 8 

IBie Rank Order > Mean Value and Standard Deviat^am 
Deviation of Items for Evaluation 







Mean 


StEindard 


Item 


Rank 


Value 


Deviation 


SOEP 


1 


3.90 


2.81 


Course Content 


2 


h.3h 


2.70 


Using Performance Objectives 


3 


5.09 


3 . 08 


Measuring Outcomes of Program 








Objectives 


It 


5.39 


2.90 


Evaluating Teaching Methods 


5 


5.67 


2.71 


Laboratories-'- 


6 


6.30 


2.92 


Utilizating Evaluation 


7 


6.1t7 


2.59 


Using Individualized Instruction 


8 


6.55 


3.0lt 


Pollow-Up 


9 


6.96 


3.51 


Constructing Classroom Tests 


10 


7.35 


2.86 


Cost/Benefit Analysis 


11 


8.09 


3.06 


N = 92 








■'"Significant difference among groups 


at .05 


level 
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Implications for Prograju Planning and Research 
as Seen the Panel of Reactors Representing 
Supervisors and Teachers 

John Murray^ HVATA President; Jackson, Minnesota 

On behalf of the vo-ag teachers and BfVATA, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to address you today. 

Viy attempt from the teacher^ s point of view is to discuss items that I 
feel shoiild be taJten into consideration as we discuss , review, update and 
evaluate research in agricultural education. 

Before putting my remarks together for this reseaasch^cmtference, I visite 
with several yo-ag teachesES to get their opinioris:i:and :ideas^as to what 
r^esearch is needed. I confident ijgat the Ifeas aad opinions expre?iBed 

r^Eceseaats a view of aiigpoa crosa section of thes^^^^ 

^Hii-te frankly, resmmrh Is not; JAeiimost p to ask teaaiiers 

ammt ±31 that most feel rtfcVs somethimg beyond thsm, orrits^^^ toaamder- 
s:feMBi,.cor it's not pracl2±iml, etc. l^y sTiggestionrto airercoinH:: much of 
negfRtivism regarding reaesarch, is that it be -as iselevaait.ia^^ 
naiwe as possible. Wheaa simmaries are publishedr;:they^^ s^ 
unSsEEstood by those not iknowledgable about reseaaseh/ 

puSEication should be designed so that they can be used by news medias 

other than the Ag. Ed, Magazine, such as, newspapers , ag. teachers association 

newsletters, farm magazines, etc. 

I have listed several items for yoTor consideration regarding research and 
program planning in agricultural education. They are not necessetrily in order 
or priority as I discuss them. 

1. Need for constant evaluation and updating research of things we r , 
hold dear and sacred in ag. education such as : ^ 

a. Does vo-ag benefit those students more -that' hav^ the 
program than those who don' t; have. the. OBptw^unity? 

b. Does, FFA belief it more those, student opportunity to 
participate Iffian those, who; d^^ have, the same opportunity? 

c . Is the supe»dsed pccujpatiohal^ e 

d. Is the praaBetion ag and" agri-business approach still the liasic 
core of thesgprbgram? . ^ 

e. . Are-year around programs important? ^ ^ 

f. Are there other ways to conduct teacher preparation than the 
traditional four year programs? 

I am sure there are more things I could point out here. I happen to feel^ 
the above mentioned parts of our vo-ag programs are important and must be 
retained. 
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The point I "vrant to make 1^ that research must constantly bear this out 
because from time to time we haye several vho question the things we hold 
sacred. 

2, The need euid procedures for conducting vo-ag programs in the large 
urhein or metropolitan areas. 

a. This would include the inner city, suburbs 

b. How do we administer such programs because of the heterogenous 
group of students? . 

c. Planning ^.O.E*^ inrograms for the students 

d. Planning S.O.IL. ^ograms for seasonal occupations such as 
horticulture 

e. HLeinning facilSties needed 

3. Development of an effective research program for the vo-ag teacher 
working oni.adveincesi degrees. 

a. 1 feel they ^imild be doing research on oaoa 

benefit the t«cher and instructional pri^ram rathei: than 
satisfying thas needs of some research pro^eict that the 
agriculture emaation department must t ate care of . 

k. Methods used in measuring relevancy of teaching units. 

a. How do you do it? 

b. How do you determine what should be taught? 

c. Priority needed - an example would be farm management. I would 
guess this area to be one of the weakest parts of instructional 
program in most high schools. With the National FFA Farm 
Management contest » hopefully more attention will be given to 
farm management. 

d. Are the objectives of the contest relevant? 

e. How can research help? 

5. Practical research for supervised occupational exeprience programs. 

a. Importance of and what should they consist of for the students 
in production ag. agri-business, specietlized areas such as 
horticulture or farm mechanics 

b. How does the staff handle S.O.E. in the large chapters, as well 
as the visits that should take place? 

c. Are S.O.E. instructional periods top priority during the summer 
months? 

6. Determine the need for adult, young farmer and postsecondary 
teacher preparation. 

a. I observe strong commitment in sane states and very little to 
none in others 

b. We need a stronger commitment by teacher education for 
preparation and upgrading of vo-ag teachers in these areas 

c. Does research bear out the importance of adult and young farmer 
education? 
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d. Pos-feaecondrary ag, prograjoas are nimerous in our coramuntty colleges, 
vo^tech institjites and junior colleges. Does research "bear out 
the pre and inserrxce needs needed "by these teachers , S.O.E. 
progrants amd placement for students, new programs that are 
needed, amd evaluation aixd updating of present programs? 

7. Evaluate themeeds of FFA and postsecondary youth organization 

a. Is teacher conmitment to the FPA lessening? 

h. Are all of the awards and activities important? We always add 

more and very seldom drop any, I am sure a good research: project, 
would he - In order to eixamine participation and value of the 
entire activity and awards program. 

c. How do we measure whether a teacher is competent to administer 
ein FFA chapter and "be knowledgahle of all awards and activities? 

d. How is the FFA program "best administered in multi-distrrct 
chapters? 

e. What will^be the impact of junior FFAs that are emerging in 
several states? 

f. Will Idaoae that start in FFA at 6 or 7 grade "be strong or 
weaker members in their 11 and 12 grade years? 

g. What shoiild the inner city and urban FFA chapter consist of with 
regard to activities and awards? 

h. What should the youth organization for our postsecondary ag. 
programs consist of? 

i. What is the role of the FFA alumni chapter and how can it be 
better utilized? 

8. Development of an effective legislation program for agt^iculture 
education. 

Methods of seeking good legislation 

b. The grassroots influence ±e most impoartant 

d. Future legislation is stressing the need for more accountability 
of programs 

e. Fiinding services for adult ed. at local levels 

f . Funding for vo-ag secondary programs - one school district 
compared to multi-district programs 

9. The need for and procedures used in utilizing effective advisory 
committees for vo-ag departments. 

a. Advisory committees in many cases are organized as a last ditch 
effort to save a program. Should be well organized and used 
frequently to update and evaluate to determine if the vo-ag 
program is best meeting the needs of those it is intended for. 

10. The need and procedures for articulation within the levels of 

instruction of vo-ag prograjus, secondary, postsecondary and adult. 

a. One of the most neglected considerations in agriculture education 

b. If we believe we have a commitment to all ages who desire 
agriculture education, then we need to provide a good plan of 
articulation 
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11. Metfisods used "by vo-p^g teacioera to :provlde traiimig to the slow 
leaxiBBr and disadvantaged ato 

a. All programs have these^ studenta. Is it tberesponsibility of ^ 
the teacher to provide fiaie heeess^^ 

12. Evaluation and need of stanfcrds for q.uality progpiams in agricultural 
education. . ■^V'^,v^^"■•^'■••^'^•■V ''^^^^^^ 

a. What role will research::play in. ^^^k^^^ standards? 

b. What will he the effect of Nstiona^^^^^^^^ • 
suggested standards that: will come foii;h a of it? 

13. Deteriidne the priorities of the yo-ag teac^ individual in 
relation to those priorities of the Job of. teaefiing vo-ag. . * ' 
a. Are the priorities ehsuiging? i .e. , has tlE^sming-t 

his relationship to time involvedyvto the^^i^ toward community 
service, EEA alumni, etc. changed?,; 

ill. Determine why teachers st^ on as y6--i^ 

a. Why does industry Mr e ag. teachers ?^v - 

15. Determine the professional needs of the vd-ag teacher 

a. The relationship with NVATA, iSt^te vb-aig teawlier associations, : 
state voxwtimal attMciatioiw, mmgL the AVA 

b. Are thft needs being met? 

c. What will be the effect of teacher bargainit^gilaws? 

d. Why don't teachers io±n their vo-ag teacher assjaciation, the 
state vocational associations and the AVA? 

16. Evaluation of experiemre needed by teacher educa-fcors and state staff 
for the training of prcrspective vo-ag teachers. 

IT* Evaluate why we have teacher shortages and determine what can be 
.done to improve the 2 situation. 

a. Would a public relations program be helpful? 

b. What is the image of vocational agriculture? 

• In conclusion, my purpose was to bring to the surface considerations and 
concerns from the teacher's point of view regarding research in agricultxire 
education. Ify attempt was to offer constructive criticism rather than critical. 

I do have one suggestion. As the agriculture education staff s, vrjvf ; 
universities ajid colleges develop their long range plans for reseaJ:'chi it is 
my hope you involve key vo-ag teachers from your state in an advisory capacity 
for inputs^ ajid suggestions for future research projects. I am sure they would 
be very willing and equally helpful. 

I am confident that this research conference has been most productive and 
as a result we all will put forth a greater commitment to program planning, and 
research in the future. Program imporvement is dependent on high quality 
research. 
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KirTpy Borrick, State Superyisibn^ QHjo 

r have Jotted down Just a few brief cojnments. Are we concerned about 
the same old things we have been concerned about for a ntunber of years? In 
the fifteen years that I have been associated in some capacity with vocational 
agriculture, l^ve heard the same thing again and again. 

Table k seems to point up one comment that I would like to make. Are our- 
priorities what we feel need to be done or are they prioritized by what we 
are doing? In representing Ohio I can say we are involved in common core 
basic skills instruction, occupational task anaiysis - these types of things. 
We aren't doing too much in terms of curriculum for disadvantaged and/or 
handicapped students. Because of our thrust statewide in these types of 
programs maybe if we would reverse this list, as Dr» Crawford suggested, we 
might be a little closer on target. In Table 6, the teachers for special 
needs item under teacher education ranked tenth. But those of us who work 
in classrooms day after day see that not all the students are average or 
above. Many are students with physical handicaps, neurological handicaps \ 
and ««8tii:^ogical heindicaps. We need to help our teachers deal more effectively . 
with these types of students because they are there. 

Another item I would like to address dealt with Table 5 which , was 
concerned with funding. Again this is something that comes up day in and 
day out. I see item one, a lack of continuing commitment of vocational 
funds, more as a challenge than as a problem or difficulty. I really think 
that if we had a budget for every ten years instead of every two, that in the 
eight middle years we might forget about proving what is right and continue 
to improve vocational education in Ohio. As it is , every time we have a 
new legislature, every time we have to fight for line items in the budget, 
we get down to the nitty gritty of proving what we are doing is in the 
best interest of the students in public education in Ohio. X really don't 
think that hurts us too much. In fact, we could do th^t a little bit more.; 
Someone once said that selling programs is 90 percent" selling 10 percent 
demand. I guess after working a couple of years with Jim Dougan I've found 
that that is true. We need to show people that we do need funding for oTir 
programs rather than tell them that we need funding for bur programs. 

Standards should be treated the same way. If ve need standards let's 
prove why we need them ajid if we don't, then it no longer is a concern. 

The other item that I would like, to address would be the, teacher shortage 
which relates to Table J. That was a problem fifteen years ago when I was a 
student in vocational agriculture. There were never enough teachers. We 
only had production agriculture in Ohio at that time. Since then we have 
added seven non-production taxonomies or major instructional areas. This has 
certainly compounded the problem rather than solved anything. I would like to 
emphasize that in Table 7j improving the image of vo-ag, it does say "vo-ag" 
and not the FPA. I see so many times all PR and image related activities deal 
with FFA. Improving the image of vo-ag would improve the teacher situation 
as we show people we're doing- a good Job and it is a viable program. Hope- 
fully, we would have more people who were not intending to go to college or 
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were planning on going into other prograjna in agriculture and non agricultiire 
in college vooed into agriciatur^l education programs* Also; the recruitment 
of students Is a, good Idea, Dr, Boucher does a great deal of work at Ohio 
State with tha,t. However, if Ohio State were to recruit double the students 
in agricultural education this fall, it would he four ^years before we have 
double graduates, 

I think that there are a couple of items on the list that we shotild address 
ourselves to because they are quicker solutions to a definite problem in 
vocational education- Tlaose items are five and eight, associate, degree » 
transfers eind training industry people/ Students in associate degree programs 
are picking up technical agriculture and all they need is the professional 
education to go with that. In a few hours we could have some .of those 
graduates equipped with one year certificates in vocational agriculture. 
Dr. Gliem and Dr. Newcomb have been involved with the training of ^^i^ 
people to teach vocational agriculture in Ohio, This seems to be a quick 
answer eind in many cases a vety good answer to the ^ t^ 

In siimmary, I would hope that we would look at new challenges, new solutions 
to problems , and new concerns rather than just reit erating among ourselves 
time and time again what the problems are and that there might not be any 
answer at all. 



James E. Dougan, Director, Ohio Agriculture Education Service 

Let me say that our success in Ohio has been a team effort with 
vocational education. We get a lot more done for agricultural education 
because of our partnership with vocational education. 

I felt good that curriculum development in Table 2 ranked first. Our 
first priority in Ohio is to make sure that we have a course of study which 
will prepare students for today's occupations in apiculture. In ten 
years, I hope curriculum development will still be our first priority because 
we need to review, revise and improve it., I think there is no question about 
it, the course of study emphasis is going to reflect in much better programs 
at the local level. 

Is funding really a problem? Has any state really run into great 
difficulty getting funds for programs when people have identified who they 
wanted to serve, how many, by when and then said what it was going to cost? 
I don't know of any. We can predict there will be a lot less funding for 
education from Washington in the future. The federal funds are drying up 
because of the fact that there are so many social and economic programs 
that what has been coming to the universities and secondary schools is going 
to be diminished. So we have got to become fiscal people and locate other 
funding sources. 

People have heard me say many times, "Give me a secretary and I'll- 
administer this program in Ohio. But if you want leadership, I've got 
to have people." That's what we sell state staffs on. You must have 
people to provide leadership, innovations, to move things, to extend and 
expand. It makes me shudder to think that there's a state in which no. 
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occupational experience progratn is demanded and only 36 to 38 percent of the 
vo-ag students are PFA members, I VouldnH doubt that funding may stop in 
that state hecause the program has gotten out of hand. There are other 
examples - one state has ei Mg 7th ajid . 8th grade program. It may lose some 
finding for the 11th and 12th grade vo-^ag program. In another state, they 
are taking all the money away from agricultural education and giving it to 
adxilt education. With people in state leadership we can have quality in-depth 
programs • 

We in the profession said the image of vo-ag was a top problem relating 
to the teacher shortage. If that is the case then we had "better correct it. 
A poor image also affects funding. VTe have got a lot of line itmes in o\ir 
budget now that are not funded for vocational education in this state. I 
think the problem is that people don^t. know about the good work that is being 
done in vo-ag. You have to work at that all of the time. 

Our leglislative breakfast fills an important public information need. 
This breakfast is for all legislative leaders. We don* t keep them long but 
we get across to them pretty quickly what wej^re doing in agriciiltural 
education. The local FFA chapter contacts the legislator for that area. 
G?he teacher and FFA members eat breakfast with their representative and 
then have their picture taken together. This has had a big impiact. Later 
when something comes up in the General Assembly dealing with agricuitiiral 
education, the legislators don't say, "AgrictuLttiral education - what's that?" 

In relation to 12 month programs, we have attacked this too much on the 
basis of a job for a teacher. Instead, we have got to define those essential 
tasks which can be performed only during the slimmer. Once we have those 
tasks identified we have to provide instruction. Students in Ohio are coming 
in for class on Mondays. Some come in every day. It is required that the 
teacher follow up the students . 

Someone mentioned that 80 to 90 percent of the best vo-ag teachers 
graduating from Cornell are transfers from New York's two year post secondary 
programs. A group of superintendents, largely from Joint vocational schools, 
told me we are trying to train teachers with a year's work experience and 
that they are not technically competent to teach. Some agbusiness leaders 
told us the agbusiness programs are not as successful as they could be because 
we took production ag. teachers, brought them in for a three week workshop^ 
and started them out teaching an agbusiness course. These leaders said they 
won't support the program until we get teachers who have had some experience 

in the agbusiness. field. The point is prospective teachers must be better - 

prepared teclmically and need occupational experience in the field taiight. 

Why should you recruit more teacher^? You have trained twice as many 
people as go into teaching. You have given them an expensive union card and 
they are not going into the proifession. Why don ^t you find out why they are 
not going into teaching? You can*t stay alive by placing only 33 percent 
of yoiir graduates into the job for which they have been trained. You won*t 
get from your college office. You are trying to be all things to 

a;il people. 
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Another thing you need to Tesearch is training vo-^g teachera and 
extension personnel, in the aame track/^ If .Roy Kottjuan and I cotildnH relate 
in ahout tvo minutes the differing roiea- of the extension agents^ and the 
yo-^ag teachera, w wotadn*t get from our .legislature 

that ire^^h^ They are not duplicate efforts* The. extension agent 

t o<hB^y" ca^ he ha& become a coordinator* 

teacher won't last a 3!?ear as^ a coordinator. He has got to disseminate « 
he's got to know the ^information, sphere did .we eyer get the idea that we could 
could train for these two types of Johs in exactly the same way and he 
successful? 

We need to study effective patterns of supervision. I haven^t seen a : 
good supervision study made in years . There has. to "be "better 'Vays than the 
way we* re doing it. State standards and criteria as an indicator of quality 
programs - do they really hring about quality prdgrajns? Another thing we 
ought to study Is effective leadership' roles of 'state staff* We talk a lot 
about leadership and management. What role are really effecti've? 

Something else we are going to have t^ look at is accountability: not 
just cost benefits. There have been some studies in agricultural education 
that have been misleading/ Too many times research tells the^ researcher 
what he wants to hear. Someone from the outside can look.* at ^ it and tell 
that there is a personal thing in it . dSie e tell us that a cost 

analysis study which is not based on student contact hours of instruction 
isn't realistic. We know that in Ohio last year it cost $996 for a r^ 
student in high school and about $1,500 per student in the joint vocational 
school program. But we've got. them four and one-half hours a day in the 
Joint vocational school program. 

Implications for Program Planning and Res; ear ch 
as Seen by the Panel of Reactors Representing 
Teacher Educators 



■?aul Marvin^ University of Minnesota 

For want of a better tem, I am going to piut my concerns in domains. 
It seems to me we have been primarily dealing with the instructional domain.. 
Let's leave that area. I want to start with the statutory domain. We 
no longer mentioned in the statutes. Since we are not mentioned in the 
federal legislation when the statutes come down to the states, it is highly 
likely that ~ agricultxiral 'education~''^will"^not'~be ~w 

unless we act. I know Jim Dougan says we have to work with all of vocational 
education and I agree. But I feel it is necessary that ag. ed. be mentioned. 

It is interesting that our support base in the last ten years has been 
weakened. That has not happened to agricultural extension's support base. 
It has not happened to the Farmers Home Administration. Another example 
of our weakening support is the Ohio Center, The Center for Vocational 
Education used to be an agricultural education research center but now. the 
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visibility of agricultural education at the center is very peripheral. The 
problem which I think can be research is in the statutory domain. There are 
some answers that we need to look at in this area which will never be 
identified in a graduate study. 

We in agricultural education have lost the leadership role. Agricultural 
education originated the idea of cooperative education. Now unfortunately 
most of the regxilations pertaining the coop programs don't fit the needs of 
ag. ed. well, at least in our state. What I am saying is what are we going to 
do with R&D funds? Those are exemplary funds. What can we do to gain this 
back? We need to exercise our muscle in this area. 

Another domain called meuipower has been mentioned. There are some 
researchable areas here. What is our role? Where do we fit? What should we 
be doing? As we fit the rural scene, are we taking on some things that really 
don't belong to us? What are the manpower demands as they relate to 
agricultural education? I think we ought to draw a string around o\ir area 
and zero in with some research on it. 

Management is another c'.omain with which we should be concerned. The 
productivity of the industrial sector has certainly improved as it has in the 
service areas. Agriculture cuts across both of these areas. The farmer 
buys products eind services for his business. It seems to me that one of our 
roles in education is to teach him the consequences of his choices. We have 
done some of this in Minnesota. Industry has indicated that we need to teach 
production agriculture people more about the industry aspects of agriculture. 

How are we going to solve these problems? We're not going to solve 
them with graduate theses. We need longitudinal studies. As Ben Bristol 
mentioned, they are costly and generally they don't recognize any one 
individual. The farm management work we have done in Minnesota has been 
longitudinal. Another problem is you have to track the same people over 
quite a period of time. This means you have to tool up differently for this 
type of study. I haven ^t seen any Part C studies in agriculture that have 
amounted to very many dollars. As was mentioned yesterday by Dr. Taylor 
we need to get to the top level of policy formulation so we can get the kind 
of funding required to look at some of the problems we have identified. 

Teacher education has to have strong support from the state agency. 
Otherwise you have to go year to year with small grants. If we didn't 
have the strong agency support we have had in Minnesota we would never have 
been able to do the longitudinal studies in adult education. 

Harry Gardner, Michigem State University 

There is purpose in rating our areas of concern* In contrast to 
many other educational groups , we in agricultural education are relatively 
current. We still have a lag but it is our professional responsibility to 
identify new areas for research and development to stay ahead of the legis- 
lature and remain accountable. I think we have to explain what is happening 
cuid why we are engaged in the kind of research we eire doing. 
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I think we are doing quite a "bit in some of the areas mentioned such as 
competency based programs and curriculum. One area that I feel needs to "be 
researched, although we are starting to tap it, is the affective domain. This 
whole area of leadership is sold through the FFA. We need some hard data about 
leadership, character development and the kinds of behavior young people 
exhibit because of their involvement in youth organizations. 

We said we are concerned about the teacher shortage, teacher recrxiitment 
and our image. We ought to ask what is the vo-ag teacher's attitude toward 
leadership skill development? Do we really know how strongly the teacher feels 
about his effectiveness as a vo-ag teacher and what his attitude is toward 
his Job? If the teacher does not have a positive attitude, students will 
not identify with him and He Vill have very little impact on their behavior. 
Perhaps we could use the method the Purdue University facility used to provide 
the knowledge and experience so positive attitudes would result. 

I think a greater nimber of us are becoming involved in career education 
at the mi idle school or at the ninth grade level in our programming. We are 
beginning to see support in funds at the local level. Not many people are 
doing aiiy pre-testing. I tliink we ought to etnswer some questions such as - 
Are the yomigsters going through the career education program going to sell 
the program? Are they going to help us create the positive image we want 
towards vocational agriculture? Is there a way to design the pre -vocational 
agriculture program so they will identify with the program? Will these 
students be better prepared for initial employment? Are they going to be less 
mobile? Will they do less job hopping etnd job jiamping? Will they make better 
vo-ag teachers? I think we have a golden opportunity to collect some data 
and find out whether there are any changes of behavior when the pre vo-ag 
career education student is compared to those who have not had the early 
program. People who control the funds want and need these kinds of data. 

I think we also have to ask these questions - What is the ima^e of 
agriculture? Farming? Vocational agriculture? FFA? Vocational agricultiire 
teachers? In Michigan, we have been invited to work with a number of schools 
that have never had a vo-ag program. Now Michigan is an industriail state ^ 
an agricultural state, a tourist state. If I approach the superintendent, 
assistajit superintendent, curriculxim director, or principal and say, we 
wajit to find out what interest your students may have in agriculture and 
natural resources , it^s like turning a switch off. But if we say we want 
to find out if your youngsters have any interest or needs in natural resources 
and agricultural education we get a completely different response. This 
situation provides further evidence that there is an image problem. 

We have to ask ourselves why young teachers are leaving the profession 
or what keeps them in it? I think we should become very basic. Last night 
I sat at a table with several young men. One young man told me he became 
disenchanted during student teaching. He was to teach a lesson on cattle 
nutrition but found only two students in the class had cattle projects. One 
question is - Are supervised farming projects really significant in every 
school situation? Is there any substitute? Can a gardening project substitute? 
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In Michigan the traditional vo-ag progreuns have a lot of status and the 
students wajit these programs but they don^t have the opportunity for project 
ownership. 

These are some of the areas I feel need to be researched. 

Roy Dillon, University of Nebraska 

I started my remarks yesterday morning as I listened to Al Krebs. I 
thought about how you and I would be viewing ourselves as we leave this 
conference. We are in a pretty crucial role because we are the scientists 
in our field. We are responsible for developing a preservice program to 
help prospective teachers learn to know teaching vocational agricultizre as 
it is. This means you and I must know how it is or how it is emerging. 

You emd I have the responsibility for providing the leadership and being 
out on the cutting edge. That maJces me feel pretty helpful because I know we 
have the responsibility for making some pretty important decisions. Those 
decisions are: What will be researched? How will I use my energy, my talent 
individually or collectively? I as a teacher educator work daily with 
teachers and state supervisors. As we have heard this morning, they have 
their desires and needs. The knowledge that we impart, particularly in a 
preservice program, had better have a pretty solid base. 

Our brother scientists in the agricultural experimental stations don't 
say much about their recoimnendations until they have had two or three or 
more replications. We in ag. ed. find ourselves in an arena where answers 
are wanted quicker than our brother scientists are willing to give them. 
Perhaps we should take a lesson from our brother scientists. Perhaps we 
should use the two stage approach. Do basic research on a long rajige basis 
using the language that we must use within our own group and then become 
the extension person ourselves or work with our state consultants ajid 
supervisors to help them communicate the results to teachers. We better 
take the lead because we're the only ones out there in the field of research. 
We must do long range research and we must involve teachers in the* planning. 

I felt the committee delivered an excellent report on the problems of 
the profession which need attention. I see two kinds of implications which 
are based upon what we have heard during this seminar. The first point is 
that we should synthesize what we already know. Secondly, I "believe we 
should mobilize the talent and time we have for more systematic planjiing. 
Third .y, I believe we should organize the time and talent we have for more 
effective and efficient use of what has already been done. Fourthly, I 
believe we need to publicize to teachers, the general lay public ajid to 
legislators what we already know. 

How let me go to five main areas of research and look at a second kind 
of iniplication. First in the area of curriculum, I believe we can synthesize 
what we know by doing historical studies. I've been in the field 2h years 
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and it seems that when I got into reseaxch only experimental or descriptive 
studies vere good and worthwhile, I have found that many of my brother 
scientists feel that a library research study is an excellent use of time. 
Perhaps we are missing the boat in not directing some of our doctorial 
students to do some sophisticated historical studies. Studies of this 
type could be extremely useful in redesigning and evaluating the preservice 
ajad graduate programs in teacher education. 

The second area is funding. We need to know more about what has happened 
and why. We have done enough talking about funding. Perhaps we. might be 
able to mobilize our efforts to determine why the funding has been adjusted 
from state to state. Perhaps we need to look at some of the states that 
have held their funding levels so help could be given to the states that 
have slipped. 

Thirdly, we have already learned a tremendous amount of material in the 
teacher education area. Let's organize what we already know and eveiluate 
what is actually workirig. We go home and become so involved and busy in our 
own states that we haven't the time to compeire what we are doing with what is 
being done in other states. Maybe an entire research conference coTild be 
devoted to designing a project to do comparative analysis of what each of 
us is doing. We seem to be able to exchange ideas but we don*t do it in a 
systematic manner so that tight comparisons can be made.- 

We have given a lot of lip service to the teacher shortage situation. I 
believe if we mobilize for some systematic investigations we can find factors 
effecting the shortage at the regional and natixjnal levels that would be 
helpful to us. Last year in Nebraska, we recmited students on our campus 
that were undecided about a major. We went to the governor and said, 'Ve 
need some help from you. Will you help us?" He did. That along with some 
other activities increased our undergraduate enrollment by 75 percent. 

Evaluation is the fifth area. The first thing I think of when evaluation 
is mentioned is advisory committees. Let's use them more extensively. Use 
them to publicize what we have found out. Let's do more team planning by 
researchers. 

To suramaxize, the one big idea that came to me as I listened throughout 
the seminar was let's look for ways that we can mobiljize over efforts and do 
more team planning in teacher education. We need to locate the approved 
practices applicable to agricultural education. As a high school vo-ag 
teacher, I used approved practices as a vehicle to teach what the student 
should apply. Maybe there are ways we can synthesize what we already know 
in an attempt to identify the approved practices in teacher education. 

Let's take advantage of our autonomy. I have the autonomy to make the 
decision about what I want to research. By writing a five year proposal ^for 
our experiment station, I have the responsibility to design the objectives 
I will follow during those five years. That's a great deal of autonomy for me 
as a professional scientist. Here's a challenge for you younger men. Take • 
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advantage of your autonomy as a young scientist. Find out what those of us 
who have been in the field a bit longer have done and look for a niche which 
will allow you to locate a longitudinal area for study that is new and 
different . 



Clarence Cunningham, The Ohio State University 
I have only three points to make. 

Number one - programs, program emphasis, advisory committees, and 
involvement of employers and other clientele in planning should be evaluated 
to determine effectiveness not only from the point of view of improving 
programs but to maintain or acquire supports I think there is a whole base 
of research there which needs to be dealt with. 

The second item I am concerned about is the relationships which exists 
in our whole agricultural education complex. If we look at most coxinties 
in the North Central Region states, we find there are lots of tax dollars 
going into such agencies as vocational education, cooperative extension, FHA, 
SCS, etc. How can this whole complex fit together to best serve the needs of 
the clientele? I'm concerned about how we can help design the best teacher 
education program. One in which the teachers learn how to utilize the whole 
complex. How can ve design educational programs for people in other 
agricultural agencies to help them interrelate so we can maximize the benefits 
of the agricultural tax dollars being used? 

Miy third point is I hope we will be challenged as a result of being here 
to do more programmatic research. Hopefully several of us will get together 
on a miilti-state basis and develop some regional research projects. We can 
tap the North Central Region Experiment Station Directors for funding as 
well as use some vocational education monies. If we join hands, I think we 
will be in a much better position to acquire support from the experiment 
station directors. 
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Conference Summary 



by J. David McCracken 
The Ohio State University 



I would like to express my personal appreciation to the General Chairman 
of our program. Dr. Warmbrod. He has exhibited excellent leadership to each 
of the committees. I also would like to thank each session chairman, I 
think the session chairmen did a tremendous job of putting together their 
parts of the seminar. 

How does one summarize a conference? I suppose one could review and 
synthesi7,e but that would take too long and that woxild not make you happy. 
I would like to summarize in a different way. I woxild like to report to you 
the ways I have personally been challenged and some of the things that I 
woxild like to have some influence upon based upon the inputs I received 
during this conference. First I felt challenged throughout the conference to 
develop a programmatic research effort of my own; to develop some of my own 
personal goals concerning a research area and work on that over a period of 
years. I would challenge eacti of you to do a similar kind of thing. 
SecondiyTHE^^wmld challenge you to be more realistic concerning project scope 
and depth. Let*s not try to solve elLI the problems of the world in one 
project and then not do it well. I think perhaps we need to "cut off what 
we can chew, " We need to continue ovx personal research efforts as individuals 
whether or not we have funding. Efc.jh of can conduct research on our areas 
of responsibility. I see no need of agricultural educators doing research 
outside of agricultural education. We have enoiigh to research within o^xr 
field. Leave psychology to the psychologists 5 sociology to the sociologists 
and let's do research in agricultural educatibh, 

I would encourage department resestrch committees or department staffs to 
outline prograjmnatic goals for research within their departments and involve 
those in the effort who might utilize the results of the research. 
Departmental advisory coxmnittees can assist in this effort. I would like for 
each of us to consider it a personal challenge to continue to develop otir own 
personal research expertise, through reading, through inservice education, 
through attendance at conferences and in other manners. 

I think we should encourage more of our graduate students to work in the 
areas of our . own faculty expertise. Build upon the e3cpertise of the faculty 
in the department and extend that to the graduate students. We need to begin 
with high-level policy makers and attempt to influence the funding of 
agricultural education research. These are policy makers in experiment 
stations and policy makers in vocational education. Each of us should, carve 
out ein area of research in agricultural education in which we will be a scholar 
and become recognized as such. 
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We have had many ideas suggested for f^orther research. I am not going 
to list them all. I hope you picked up many ideas that you can use as ycu 
to hack to your institutions. 

With that let's go home with a positive attitude towards grovth, 
dtrelopment, and improvement of agricultural education thro\igh research. 
We can then report these things at lova State next year. 

Thanks for coming to the conference. We in Ohio have appreciated yo\rp 
heing here. 
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AppEaroix A 



Central Region Research Conference 
in 

Agricultural Education 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 



Tuesday, Axigust 3, 1976 

8:30 - 9:30 Registration 

Fawcett Center for Tomorrow 

9:30 - 11:30 First General Session 

Fawcett Center for Tomorrow 

Presiding - Ralph E. Bender 
Introductions - Ralph E. Bender 

Welcome eind Challenge - Roy M. Kottman, Dean, College of 

Agriculture, Home Economics and 
Natural Resoiarces, The Ohio State 
University 

Overview of the Conference - J. Robert Warmhrod 

Keynote Address - "Research in Agricultural Education from a 
Different Perspective" 

Alfred H. Krebs, Vice President, Special Projects, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institue and State University, 
Blacksburg, Virginia 

1:15 - ^:15 Second General Session 

Fawcett Center for Tomorrow 

Presiding - William L. Hull 

Topic - Professional Competences of Vocational Agriciilture 

Instructors: The State of the Art and the Science 
Presenter - Glen C. Shinn, University of Missouri 
Panel of Reactors - Kenny Gray, The Center for Vocational 

Education 

Eddie Moore, Michigan State University 
Gary Moore 5 Pxardue University 
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Topic - Attitude Development as a part of Teacher Education 

Pro-ams 

Presenter - David L. Hovell, Purdue University 

Panel of Reactors - Klrty Barrick, State Supervisor, Ohio 

Benton Bristol, Illinois State University 
Clark Hanson 3 South Dakota State 
University 

5:1+5 p.m. Family Picnic - Pig Roast 

O.S.U. Golf Course - 

Wednesday, August ky 1976 

8:30 - 11:30 Third General Session 

Pavcett Center for Tomorrov 

Concurrant refereed paper sessions 

Session A. 

Presiding - L.H. Nevcomb 

Identification of the Occupational Competencies needed in 

the area of agri-chemicals 
David Hovell and William Hamilton, Purdue University 

A Cost-effective Analysis of Selected Vocational Education 
Programs in local Comprehensive High Schools and Area 
Vocational Centers 

Edgar Yoder, The Ohio State University 
Reactors - David Williams, Iowa State Universitj^ 
Paxil Hemp, University of Illinois 

Session B^. 

Presiding - Wayne M. Keffer 

Factors Related to the Success of New Mexico Vocational 

Agriculture Teachers as FFA Advisors, 
Paul Vaughn, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Factors Associated with the Success of Supervised Farming 
Programs in Virginia High School Students - 

Martin McMillion, Virginia Poljrtechnic Institue and State 
University 

The Effect of Instructional Materia.is in the Lefi^^ 
Character Development of Vocational HigJifSchobl^S 
in Indiana / 
David Howell and William Richardson, Purdue University 
Reactors - Vernon Lixf t , North Dakota State University 
John Thompson, University of Wisconsin 
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1:00 - U:30 Fourth General Session 

The Center for Vocational Education, Room IC 

Presiding - Borval L. Mcaslin and Robert E. Norton 
Improving Research in Departments of Agricultural Education 
Robert E. Taylor, Executive Director , the Center and 

Associate Dean, Colleges of Education and Agriculture, 
Home Economics, and Natural Resoxirces, the Ohio State 
University 

Research and Development at the Center for Vocational 
Education: 

Performance Based Teacher Education - Robert E, Norton, 
The Center 

Instruments for Evaluating Local Programs - Norval L* McCaslin, 
The Center 

Curriculum Materials from National Defense Organizations - 
Wesley E. Budke, The Center 

Metric Education Instructional Materials for Vocational 
Agriciilture - 

Joel H. Magisosy The Center 
5:^5 pm Dinner for Husbands and Wives, O.S.U. Faculty Club 

Thursday, August 5th, 1976 

8:30 - 11:50 Fifth General Session 

Fawcett Center for Tomorrow 

Presiding - Clarence J. Cunningham and James E. Dougan ' 
Business Meeting 

Research Weeds in Agricultural Education 

Problems of the Profession Weeding Attention - A Preliminary 
Report of a Study 
• Robert R. Stewart, University of Missouri 

Implications for Program Planning and Research as seen by 
the Panel of Reactors Representing State Supervision 
and Teachers 

John Murray, NVATA President, Minnesota 
Kirby Barrick, State Supervisor, Ohio 
James E. Dougan, Director, Ohio Agricultural Education 
Sarvice 
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Implications for Program Planning and Research as seen by 
the Panel of Reactors representing Teacher Educators. 



Panel - 

Paul Marvin, University of Minnesota 

Hariy Gardner, Michigan State University 

Roy DiOJ-on, University of Nebraska 

Clarence Cimningham,*The Ohio State University 

General Discussion 

Conference Smnmary - J, David McCracken, The Ohio State 
University 



PROGRAM FOR WIVES 

Tuesday, August 3, 1976 

8:30 - 9:30 Hospitality and Registration 

(Arrangements vill be made for sightseeing throughout 
the conference.) 

Suggested activities: 
German Village 

The Continent and French Market 
The Ohio Historical Village and Museum 
The State Capitol Building and Tover 
Shopping Downtown - Lazarus and the Union 

evening Family Picnic 

Wednesday, August 1976 

9:30 - 11:00 Get-acquainted coffee at the Warmbrod's, 386T Mountview Road, 

evening Dinner for husbands and vives 



COlffERENCE COMMITTEES 

J. Robert Warmbrod, General Chairman 

Program: J. David McCracken, Chairman 

L.H. Newcomb 
Ralph E. Bender 
Clarence J. Cunningham 
William L. Hull 
Norval McCaslin 
Robert E. Norton 
Larry D. Householder 
Wayne M. Keffer 
James E. Dougan 
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Registration 

and Housing: Richard H. Wilson, Chairman 
John T. Starling 
Joseph A. Gliem 
Richard E. Young 
Wayne R. Longbrake 
John W. Dickens 



Meals and 
Recreation: 



Gilbert S. Guiler, Chairman 
Leon W. Boucher 
David D. Jenkins 
James A. Knight 



Proceedings: Larry H. Erpelding 



Spouse's 

Activities: Cathy Warmbrod, Chairman 
Jackie McCracken 
Donna Erpelding 
Beverly Newcomb 
Harriett Bender 
Ginger Boucher 
Beirbara McCaslin 
Ruth Wilson 
Muriel Guiler 
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APPENDIX B 



MINUTES OF THE BUSIHESS MEETING 
August 5, 1976 



Dr. J. Robert Warmbrod called the business meeting to order in the 
Pawcett Center for Tomorrow at 8:1+0 a.m. 

Dr» Bennie Byler invited the Central States Region teacher educators, 
supervisors and teachers to attend the 1977 Research Conference in 
Agricultural Education on the Iowa State University campus. Dr. Paul 
Marvin moved to accept Dr. Tyler's invitation. The motion was seconded 
and carried. Dr. Byler announced the dates of the conference would be 
August 2, 3 and U, 1977* The conference will be housed in the Continuing 
Education Building. He suggested that interested individuals plan to attend 
a planning meeting held during the Central States Seminar in February in 
Chicago. 

Dr. Warmbrod introduced Dr. Ralph Bender, member of the PFA Board of 
Directors, for a report of National FFA happenings. Dr. Bender reported 
that FPA membership and Foundation receipts axe at an all time high. Two 
groups of students representing postsecondary and pre-ninth grade programs 
are seeking affiliation with the PFA. The new addition to the FFA Center is 
nearing completion. The Alumni Association will establish January 1 as the 
beginning of the membership year. 

Dr. Warmbrod theuiked everyone for psirticipating in the Research 
Conference. 

Dr. Eddie Moore commended Dr. Warmbrod and the Ohio State faculty 
for a high quality research conference. 

Meeting adjourned. 
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APPENDIX C 
Participants 



Participant 

Dewey Jaiams 
Kabba Mwi^urah 
Kirby itaarrick 
Ralph Bender 
Patrick Bennett 
Prank Bobbitt 
Leon Boucher 
Benton Bristol 
Wesley Budke 
Ben Byler 
Harold Crawford 
Clarence Cunningham 
Ken Davis 
John Dickens 
Roy Dillon 
James Dougan 
Larry Erpelding 
Harrison Gardner 
Joseph Geker 
Joe Gliem 
Kenney Grray 
Gilbert Guiler 
Russell Guin 

Bill Hamilton 
Clark Hanson 
Paul Hemp 
Alden Hilliker 
George Houk 
David Howell 
William Hull 
David Jenkins 
Carlton Johnson 
Wayne Keffer 
Jim Knight 
Dean Kottman 



James Legacy 
Wayne Longbrake 
"Tom Luellen 
/Vernon Luft 



State/Institution 

The Ohio State Univ. 
Univ. of Missouri 
Ohio 

The Ohio State Univ. 
Michigan State Univ. 
Michigan State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
Illinois State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
Iowa State Univ. 
Iowa State Univ. 
The Ohio State IMiv. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
Univ. of Nebraska 
Ohio 

The Ohio State Univ. 
Michigan State Univ* 
Michigan State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ;- 
Illinois 

Purdue University 
South Dakota State U. 
Univ. of Illinois 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
Purdue University 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 



Purdue University 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
North Dakota State U. 



Position 

Center for Vocational Ed." 

Graduate Student 

State ^ Supervisor 

Teacher Educator 

Graduate Studant 

Teacher Educator 

Teacher Educator r 
" Teacher Educator 

Cent er for ■ Tocational Ed • 

Teacher Educator 

Teacher Educator . 

Cobperatiye Extension Ed. 

Graduate Student 

Graduate Student 
^ Teacher -Educator 

Ag.^' Education Division 

Teacher Educator 

Teacher" Educator- 

Graduate Student 

Teacher Educator 

Cente^ for Vocational Ed. 
^ Teacher^"Educator : ~ 

Interstate Printers and 
Publishers 

Teacher Educator 

Teeuiher Educator 

Teacher Educator 

Graduate Student . 

Graduate Student 

Teacher Educator 

Center for Vocational Sd. 

Cooperative Extension Ed. 

Teacher Educator 

Graduate Student 

Teacher Educator 

Dean, College of Ag. , Home 
Ecbnoinics and Natural 
Resources 

Teacher Educator^ 

Graduate; Student 

^Gfadua^er Student 

Teacher. Educator 



Participant 



State/Institution 



Position 



Joel Magi SOS 
Paul Marvin 
N.L. McCaslin 
David McCracken 
Martin McMillion »^ 

Ray Miller 
Gary Moore 
Eddie Moore 
John Murray 
L.H. Newcomb 
Sarah Nipah 
Curtis Norcnberg 
Robert Norton 
Arthur Purcell 
Bill Richardson 
Harlan Ridenour 
Boyd Robinson 
Roger Rpediger 
Earl Russell 
Glen Shinn 
Bob Stewart 
John Thompson 
Robert Walker 
Warren Weiler 

David-Willd-ams 

Richard Wilson 
Willard Wolf 
Ralph Woodin 
Ed Yoder 
Richard Yoxuig 



The Ohio State Univ. 
Univ. of Minnesota 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
Virginia Polytechnic 

Institute & S. U. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
Purdue University 
Michigan State Univ. 
Minnesota 

The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
Univ . of Minnesota 
The Ohio State Univ. 
Univ. of Illinoirj 
Purdue University 
The Ohio State Univ. 
Michigan State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
Univ. of Missouri 
Univ. of Missouri 
Uniy« of Wisconsin 
Univ. of Illinois 
Ohio 
— Iowa-*S-tate-UniA 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 
The Ohio'Stlte Univ. 
The Ohio State Univ. 



Center for Vocational Ed. 
Teacher Educator 
Center for Vbcatidnal Ed. 
Teacher Educator 
Teacher Educator 

Teacher Educator 
Teacher Educator 
Teacher Educator 
President of Il,V.A,T,A. 
Teiacher Educator 
Graduate Student 
Teacher Educator 
Center for Vocational Ed. 
Graduate Student 
Teacher Educator 
Ag,Ed,Curr.Mat. Service 
Graduate Student 
Ag .Ed, Curr .Mat , Service ■ 
C ent er f or Voc at i onal Ed . 
Teacher Educator 
Teacher Eduoiator 
Teacher Educator 
Teacher Educator 
Ag. Ed. Division, Retired 
.-T-eaab ->r^Educator-. — — : — - 



Teacher Educator 

Teacher Educator Emeritus 

Teacher Educator Emeritus 

Teacher Educator 

Cooperative Extension Service 
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APPENDIX D 



Locations of the Annual 
Research Conference In 
Agriciiltural Education 

Central States Region 



19^7 University of Chicago 

19hfi University of Minnesota 

19^9 University of Illinois 

1950 Purdue University 

1951 Iowa State College 

1952 Michigan State College 

1953 University of Missouri 



1962 Iowa State University 

1963 Michigan State University 
196k University of Missouri 

1965 University of Wisconsin 

1966 University of Nebraska 

1967 Ohio State University 

1968 University of Kentucky 



195^ University of Wisconsin 

1955 Ohio State University 

1956 University of Nebraska 

1957 University of Kentucky 

1958 University of Illinois 

1959 Kansas State University 

1960 University of Minnesota 

1961 Purdue University 



1969 University of Illinc's 

1970 University of Minnesota 

1971 Purdue University 

1972 South Dakota State University 

1973 Southern Illinois University 
197^ Michigan State University 

1975 University of Missouri 

1976 Ohio State University 
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